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TENNYSON. 


THE  LADY  OP  SHALOTT, 


On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  aky ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot ;  0 

And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Sbalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver,  10 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towen,  16 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers  - 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd. 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd  10 

By  slow  horses ;  and  unhail'd 

"the  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot ; 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  1 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand )  25 

Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  t 
> 


TBI  LADT  or  aBAIATT. 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cherrly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Filing  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
listening,  whispers  '  'Tis  the  {airy 

Lady  of  Shalott.' 


SB 


There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 

A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 

She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay  40 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be^ 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  45 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot ;  SO 

There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  66 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepheid-lad. 


miMTIOW. 

5 

Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimBon  clad, 

Ooes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 

And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 

60 

The  knights  come  riding  twOiWid  two : 

She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Tiady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 

To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 

65 

For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 

A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Can-elot  r 

Or  when  the  moon  was  overhe«  !, 

Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed ; 

70 

•  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PAST  in. 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 

He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves. 

The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves, 

7» 

And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 

A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 

To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 

That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

W 

Beside  remote  Shalott 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free. 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 

Hung  in  (be  golden  Oalazy. 

The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

as 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 

- 

TBI  LAOT  or  lUJkUm. 

And  from  hia  blazon'd  baldrio  ilniig 
A  mightj  silver  bugle  bnng, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  runj^ 

Beside  remote  Shalott  90 

All  in  the  blue  nnolonded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Bum'd  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot  95 

As  often  thro'  the  purple  night. 
Below  the  starry  dusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  lights 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd ;  100 

On  bumish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode ; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-blaok  curls  as  un  be  rode^ 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot, 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river  lOS 

He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  c  Irror, 
•  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Ijancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 

She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  rtxni^  JJO 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom. 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelok 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side ;  116 

'The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


TKIltTBOB. 
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PABT  IV. 

In  ^6  rtormy  east-wind  stnuning, 

The  pale  yeUow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining 

120 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot ; 

Sown  she  came  and  found  a  boat 

Beneath  a  willow  left  a6oat, 

And  roond  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

125 

The  Lady  ofShaUU. 

And  down  "the  river's  dim  expanse 

Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance 

•ISO 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot 

And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 

She  loosed  the  chain  and  down  she  lay; 

The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  aw*/, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

13B 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 

That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right— 

The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 

Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 

140 

.    And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 

The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 

They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 

14» 

Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 

Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 

TBI  LADT  or  IHALOTT. 

And  her  eyea  were  darken'd  wholly, 
Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot 

For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide 

ITie  flret  house  bjr  the  watereidei 

Singing  in  her  gong  ihe  died, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  galleiy, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

Tht  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  her:  t 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 
He  said,  '  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
Ckid  in  his  mercy  lend  her  graoe^ 

The  Lady  of  Shalfitt.' 
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IT.  AORIS'  KVa. 


ST.  AONBS'  EVE. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  ■inowi 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon  : 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes : 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  I 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towen  6 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord  : 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies,  10 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark,  16 

To  yonder  argent  round ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb^ 

My  spirit  before  Tliee ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be.  20 

Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord  !  and  far, 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  und  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors ;  26 

The  flashes  come  and  go  ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  flooia^ 

And  strows  her  lights  below. 
And  deepens  on  and  up !  the  gates 

Koll  back,  aad  far  within  30 


10 


TimrTMN. 

For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  walti 

io  make  me  pure  of  «in, 
Tlie  aabUths  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide— 
A  light  upon  the  shining  gea— 
The  Bridegroom  with  hi.  bride  I 


3S 


•COME  NOT.  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD.' 
Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tear,  upon  my  grave. 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head 

ihere  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  cry : 
But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 
1  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest : 

I  TrT  "'°"  '"'■  ••"'  ^  •■"  'iok  of  Time. 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 

Pass  on.  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  U,  • 
"O  by,  go  by. 


10 


"BREAK.  BREAK,  BREAK.- 
Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  I 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad,  ^ 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  I 


nr  THI  TALLIT  Of  OAUTRMTI — ILAIIII,  H 

And  the  stately  shipi  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ;  \o 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vaninh'd  hand, 

And  the  aound  of  a  voice  that  {m  atill  t 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  IB 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


IN  THE  VALLEY   OP  CAUTEBKTZ. 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flaslieat  white, 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 

All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day,  6 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away ; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rooky  bed. 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree. 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me.  10 


ELAINE. 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  loveable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east 

Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot ; 

Wliich  first  she  placed  where  morning's  earliest  ray 

Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam ; 

Tlien  fearing  rust  or  soilure  fashion'd  for  it 

A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
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All  ths  derioM  bUion'd  on  tha  «hiald 
In  their  own  tinot,  and  added,  ol  her  wit, 
A  border  fant         >(  branch  and  flower. 
And  yellow-tliroaivd  neetling  in  the  neat 
Nor  reated  thui  content,  but  day  by  day 
Leaving  bar  household  and  good  father  olimb'd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  lier  door, 
Stript  off  tha  cane,  and  read  tha  naked  ahield. 
Now  gueu'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  hia  armi, 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  iword  had  beaten  in  it. 
And  everv  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it, 
Conjaoturing  when  and  where :  this  out  is  fresh  ; 
That  ten  years  back ;  this  dealt  him  at  Caerlyle ; 
That  at  Caerleon ;  this  at  Camelot : 
And  ah  God's  meroy,  what  a  stroke  was  there  ! 
And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  kill'd,  but  Ood 
Broke  tha  strong  lance,  and  roll'd  his  enemy  down 
And  saved  him :  so  she  lived  in  fantuy. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good  shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  ev'n  his  name  1 
He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond  jousts. 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that  name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was  the  priz^. 

For  Arthur  when  none  knew  from  whence  he  came. 
Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king, 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnease, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  «>  all  the  mountain  side : 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met 
And  fought  together ;  but  there  names  were  lost. 
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And  Mwh  had  (lain  hit  brother  at  »  blow, 

And  down  they  fell  and  nuule  the  glen  abhorr'd  : 

And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bone*  were  bleaoh'd, 

And  liohen'd  into  colour  with  'the  oraga  : 

And  one  of  then,  the  king,  had  on  a  crown 

Of  diamond!,  one  in  front,  and  four  axide. 

And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  up  the  pawi 

All  in  a  miaty  moonihine,  unawares 

Had  trodden  that  orown'd  skeleton,  and  the  skull 

Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull  tliq  crown 

Roll'd  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 

Fled  like  a  gli«r«ring  rivulet  to  the  tarn  : 

And  down  thi,  ahingly  scaur  he  plunged,  and  caught, 

And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 

Hoard  murmurs,  "  Lo,  thou  likewise  shalt  he  king." 

Thereafter,  when  a  king,  he  had  the  gems 
Flnck'd  from  the  crown,  and  show'd  thom  to  his  kpights. 
Saying  "  These  jewels,  whereupon  I  chanced 
Divinely,  are  the  kingdom's  not  the  king's — 
For  public  use :  henceforward  let  there  be, 
Once  every  year,  a  joust  for  oue  of  these : 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs  must  learn 
Which  is  our  mightiest,  and  ourselvm  shall  grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  Heathen,  who,  some  say,  shall  rule  the  land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder."     Thus  he  spoke  : 
And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  had  been,  and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  d'amond  of  the  year, 
With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Queen, 
When  all  were  won  ;  but  meaning  all  at  once 
To  snare  her  royal  fancy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken  word. 
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Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the  laet 
And  largest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  court 
Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which  now 
la  this  world's  hugest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Spake  (for  she  had  been  sick)  to  Guinevere, 
"  Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  you  cannot  move  80 

To  these  fair  jousts "."     "  Yea,  lord,"  she  said,  "  you  know  it." 
"Then  will  you  miss,"  he  answer'd,  "the  great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A  sight  you  love  to  look  on."     And  the  Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  languidly 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  the  King. 
He  thinking  that  he  read  her  meaning  there, 
"  Stay  with  me,  I  am  sick ;  my  love  is  more 
Than  many  diaaonds,"  yielded,  and  a  heart, 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen 
(However  much  he  yearn'd  to  make  complete 
The  tale  of  diamonds  for  his  destined  boon) 
Urged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and  say, 
"  Sir  King,  my  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole. 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle ;"  and  the  King 
Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  and  went  his  way. 
No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began. 
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"  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  much  to  blame. 
Why  go  you  not  to  these  fair  jousts  J  the  knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the  crowd 
Will  murmur,  Lo  the  shameless  ones,  who  take 
Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  king  is  gone ! " 
Then  Lancelot  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain  : 
"  Are  you  so  wise  %  you  were  not  once  so  wise. 
My  Queen,  that  summer,  when  you  loved  me  first. 
Then  of  the  crowd  you  took  no  more  account 
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Than  of  the  mjrriad  cricket  of  the  mead, 

When  ita  own  voice  clings  to  each  hlade  of  grass, 

And  every  voice  is  nothing.     As  to  knights, 

Them  surely  can  I  silence  with  all  ease.  i  lo 

But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd 

Of  all  men :  many  a  bard,  without  offence, 

Has  link'd  our  names  together  in  his  lay, 

Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere, 

The  pearl  of  beauty ;  and  our  knights  at  feast  115 

Have  pledged  us  in  this  union,  while  the  king 

Would  listen  smiling.     How  then  1  is  there  more  1 

Has  Arthur  spoken  aught  t  or  would  yourself. 

Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir, 

Henceforth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord  ?"  120 

She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh. 
"  Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the  faultless  King, 

That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord 

But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Sun  in  heaven  1 

He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me,  ^26 

He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth. 

He  cares  not  for  me :  only  here  to-day 

There  gleam'd  a  vague  suspicion  in  his  eyes : 

Some  meddling  rogue  has  tamper'd  with  him— else 

Rapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round,  130 

And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible, 

To  make  them  like  himself  :  but,  friend,  to  me 

He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all : 

For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth ; 

The  low  sun  makes  the  colour ;  I  am  yours,  136 

Not  Arthur's,  as  you  know,  save  by  the  bond. 

And  therefore  hear  my  words  :  go  to  the  jousts : 

The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our  dream 

When  sweetest ;  and  the  vermin  voices  here 

May  buzz  so  loud— we  scorn  them,  but  they  sting."  UO 
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Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  knight^ 
"And  with  what  face,  after  my  pretext  made. 
Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 
Before  a  king  who  honours  his  own  word, 
As  if  it  were  his  Go<r8  ?" 

"  Yea,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  A  moral  child  without  the  craft  to  rule, 
Else  had  he  not  lost  me :  but  listen  to  me. 
If  I  must  find  you  wit :  we  hear  it  said 
That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a  touch 
Bat  knowing  your  are  Lancelot ;  your  great  nv.ae. 
This  conquers :  hide  it  therefore ;  go  unknown  ■ 
Win  I  by  this  kiss  you  will :  and  our  true  king 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  O  my  knight. 
As  all  for  glory ;  for  to  speak  him  true, 
You  know  right  well,  how  me<.k  soe'er  he  seem. 
No  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes. 
He  loves  it  in  his  knights  more  than  himself: 
They  prove  to  him  his  work :  win  and  return." 

Then  got  Sir  Lancelot  suddenly  to  horse. 
Wroth  at  himself :  not  willing  to  be  knowL, 
He  left  the  barren-beat»n  thoroughfare, 
Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  rarer  foot. 
And  there  among  the  solitary  downs, 
Full  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  his  way ; 
Till  as  he  traced  a  faintly-shadow'd  track, 
That  all  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
Ran  to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  he  saw 
Fired  from  thn  west,  far  on  a  hill,  the  towers. 
Thither  he  made  and  wound  the  gateway  horn 
Then  came  an  old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled  man, 
Who  let  him  into  lodging  and  disarm'd. 
And  Uncelot  marvell'd  at  the  wordless  man  • 
And  issuing  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 
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With  two  Strong  sons,  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  Lavaine 
Moving  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court  ■ 
And  close  behind  them  slept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  hia  daughter  :  mother  of  the  house 
^ere  was  not :  some  light  jest  among  them  rose 
W.th  laughter  dymg  down  as  the  great  knight 
Approach  d  them  :  then  the  Lord  of  Astolat  • 

Whence  comest  thou,  my  guest,  and  by  what  name 
invest  between  the  lips?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  th«e  chief  of  those 
After  the  king,  who  eat  in  A    hur's  halls 
Him  have  I  seen :  the  rest,  his  Table  Bound 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  unknown." 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  knights. 
Known  am  L  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and  known, 
What  I  by  mere  mischance  have  brought,  my  shield. 
Hut  since  I  go  to  joust  as  one  unknown 
At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not 
Hereafter  you  shall  know  me-and  the  shield- 
1  pray  you  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not  mine." 

Then  said  the  Ix,rd  of  Astolat,  ■■  Here  is  Torre's  : 
Hurt  m  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Torre 
And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough 
His  you  can  have."     Then  added  plain  Sir  Torre, 

If  ea  since  I  cannot  use  it,  you  may  have  it  " 
Here  laugh'd  the  father  saying,  "Fie,  Sir  Churl. 
1»  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight? 
Allow  him  :  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  here. 
He  IS  .so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  ride 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an  hour 
And  set  it  in  this  d.imsel's  gohlen  hair, 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before." 
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"  Nay,  fathor,  nay  good  father,  shame  me  not 
Before  this  noble  knight,"  said  young  Lavaine, 
"  For  nothing.     Surely  I  but  play'd  on  Torre  : 
He  seem'd  so  sullen,  Text  he  could  not  go  :  JIO 

A  jest,  no  more:  for,  knight,  the  maiden  dreamt 
That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her  hand, 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  he  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  or  stream. 
The  castle-well,  belike;  and  then  I  said  216 

That  if  I  went  and  i/l  fought  and  won  it 
(But  all  was  jest  and  joke  among  ourselves) 
Then  must  she  keep  it  safelier.     AH  was  jest. 
But,  father,  give  me  leave,  and  if  he  will. 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight :  220 

Win  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win  : 
Young  »5  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best." 

"So  you  will  grace  me,"  answer'd  Lancelot, 
Smiling  a  moment,  "with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  myself,  226 

Then  were  I  glad  of  you  as  guide  and  friend  ; 
And  you  shall  win  this  diamond — as  I  hear, 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond, — if  you  may, 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  you  will." 
"  A  fair  large  diamond,"  added  plain  Sir  Torre,  230 

"  Such  be  for  Queens  and  not  for  simple  maids." 
Then  she,  who  held  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost  about, 
Flush'd  slightly  at  the  slight  disparaj!;ement 
Before  the  Strang  r  knight,  who,  looking  at  her,  236 

Full  courtly,  yet  n  jt  falsely,  thus  retum'd : 
"If  what  is  fair  bj  but  for  what  is  fair, 
And  only  Queens  i  re  to  be  counted  so. 
Rash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem  this  maid 
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Might  wear  as  (air  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth. 
Not  violating  the  bond  of  like  to  like." 

He  spoke  and  ceased  :  the  lily  maid  Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look'd. 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guUty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sirning  on  such  heights  with  one. 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world. 
Had  been  the  "'eefcer  (or  it :  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  oiwn  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest  man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  Hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eye-. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyra 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the  court, 
Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Slept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  disdain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time. 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind  : 
Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their  best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain'd. 
And  much  they  ask'd  of  court  and  Table  Round, 
And  ever  well  and  readily  answer'd  he  : 
But  Lancelot,  when  they  glanced  at  Guinevere, 
Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  man, 
Heard  from  the  Baron  that,  ten  years  before. 
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The  heathen  oaaght  and  reft  him  of  his  tongue. 

"  He  learnt  and  warn'd  me  of  their  fierce  design 

Against  my  house,  and  him  they  caught  and  maim'd ; 

iJut  I,  my  sons,  and  little  daughter  fled 

From  bonds  or  death,  and  dwelt  among  the  woods 

By  the  great  river  ii.  a  boatman's  hut. 

Dull  days  were  those,  till  our  good  Arthur  broke 

The  Pagan  yet  once  more  on  Badon  hill." 

"O  there,  great  Lord,  doubtless,"  Lavaine  said,  rapt 
Uy  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of  youth 
Toward  greatness  in  its  elder,  ■■  yon  have  fought. 
O  tell  us ;  for  we  live  apart,  you  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  wars."     And  Lancelot  spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight  which  all  day  long 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent  Glem  • 
And  in  the  four  wild  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas ;  that  on  Bassa ;  then  the  war 
That  thunder'd  in  and  out  the  gloomy  skirts 
Of  Celidon  the  forest ;  and  again 
By  castle  Gurnion  where  the  glorious  King 
Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
Carved  of  one  emerald,  center'd  in  a  sun 
Of  silver  rays,  that  lighten'd  as  he  breathed  ; 
And  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  lord. 
When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild  'white  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 
And  up  in  Agned  Cathregonion  too,' 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath  Treroit, 
Where  many  a  heathen  fell ;  "and  on  the  laount 
Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round, 
And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him,' 
And  break  them  ;  and  I  saw  him,  after,  stand 
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High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to  plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heatlien  blood, 
And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cried, 
'  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken  I '  for  the  King, 
However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  juusts  — 
For  if  his  own  knight  cast  him  down,  he  laughs 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  he — 
Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  Ood 
Fills  him  ;  I  never  saw  his  like  :  there  lives 
No  greater  leader." 

While  he  utter'd  this. 
Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  miiid, 
"  Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord ; "  and  when  he  fell 
From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry — 
Being  mirthful  he  but  in  a  stately  kind — 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living  smile 
Died  froL:  his  lips,  across  him  came  a  cloud 
Of  melancholy  severe,  from  wliich  again. 
Whenever  in  her  hovering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him  cheer. 
There  brake  a  sudden  beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature  :  and  she  thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for  her. 
And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her  lived. 
As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  thro'  all  lindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest ;  so  the  face  before  her  lived, 
Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her  sleep. 
Till  rathe  she  rose,  half-cheated  in  the  thought 
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She  needs  miut  bid  farewell  to  iweet  LavMne, 
First  as  in  fear,  step  after  step,  she  stole 
Down  the  long  tower-itairs,  hesitating  : 
Anon,  she  heard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  the  court, 
"This  shield,  my  friend,  where  is  it?"  and  Lavaine 
Past  inward,  as  she  came  from  out  the  tower. 
There  to  his  proud  horse  Lancelot  tum'd,  and  smooth'd 
The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himself. 
Half-envious  of  the  flattering  hand,  she  drew 

Nearer  and  stood.     He  look'd,  and  more  amazed 
•    Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 

The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light 

He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beautiful 

Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  fear. 

For  silent,  tho'  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 

Rapt  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a  Ood's. 

Suddenly  flash'd  on  her  a  wild  desire, 

That  he  should  wear  her  favour  at  the  tilt. 

She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 

"  Pair  lord,  whose  name  I  know  not— noble  it  is, 

I  well  believe,  the  noblest— will  you  wear 

My  favour  at  this  t»urney  1"     •'  Nay,"  said  he, 

"  Pair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 

Favour  of  a.^     lady  in  the  lists. 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those,  who  know  me,  know." 

"  Yea,  so,"  she  answer'd ;  "  then  in  wearing  mine 

Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble  lord, 

That  those  who  know  should  know  you."    And  he  tum'd 

Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  hia  mind. 

And  found  it  true,  and  answer'd,  "  True,  my  child. 

Well,  I  will  wear  it :  fetch  it  out  to  me  : 

What  is  it  7"  and  she  told  him  "  A  red  sleev» 

Broider'd  with  pearls,"  and  brought  it :  then  he  bound 

Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
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Sayuig,  "  I  never  yet  have  done  so  much 

For  any  maiden  living,"  and  tlie  blood  376 

Sprang  to  her  face  and  fiU'd  her  with  delight ; 

But  left  her  all  the  paler,  when  Lavaine 

Ret'iming  brought  the  yet-unblazon'd  shield. 

His  brother's ;  which  he  gave  to  Lancelot, 

Who  parted  with  his  own  to  fair  Elaine ;  380 

"  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  my  shield 

In  keeping  till  I  come."     "  A  grace  to  me," 

She  answer'd,  "  twice  to-day.     I  am  your  Squire." 

Whereat  Lavaine  said,  laughing,  "  Lily  maid, 

For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid  385 

In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  colour  back ; 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice :  now  get  you  hence  to  bed  :  " 

So  kiss'd  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own  hand. 

And  thus  they  moved  away :  she  stay'd  a  minute, 

Then  m  i !    a  sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and  there —  390 

Her  bright  liuir  blown  about  the  serious  face 

Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss — 

Paused  in  the  jrateway,  standing  by  the  shield 

In  silence,  while  sne  watch'd  their  arras  far-oif 

Sparkle,  uncil  they  dipt  below  the  downs.  399 

Then  to  her  tower  she  climb'd,  and  took  the  shield. 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 

Meanwhile  the  new  companions  past  -way 
Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs, 
To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  lived  a  knfght  400 

Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 
A  hermit,  who  had  pray'd,  labour'd  and  pray'd, 
And  ever  labouring  had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 

On  massive  columns,  like  a  slioreclitf  cave,  405 

And  cells  and  chambers  :  all  were  fair  and  dry ; 
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The  i;reen  light  from  the  mewlowg  underneath 

Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofa  ; 

And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 

And  poplars  mode  a  noise  of  falling  showers.  410 

And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they  bode. 

But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  underground, 
And  shot  re<l  tire  and  shadows  thro'  the  cave, 
Tliey  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rode  away  : 
Then  Lancelot  saying,  "  Hear,  but  liold  my  name  416 

Hidden,  you  ride  with  Ijincelot  of  the  Lake," 
Abash'd  Lavaine,  whose  instant  reverence, 
Dearer  to  true  young  hearts  than  their  own  praise. 
But  left  him  leave  to  stammer,  "  Is  it  indeed  1" 
And  after  muttering  "  The  great  Lancelot,"  420 

At  last  be  got  his  breath  and  answer'd,  "  One, 
One  have  I  seen  -  that  nther,  our  liege  lord. 
The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain's  king  of  kings, 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously, 

He  will  be  there— then  were  I  stricken  blind  426 

That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  seen." 

So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reach'd  the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  thro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  half  round 
Lay  like  a  rainbow  fall'n  upon  the  grass,  430 

Until  they  found  the  clear-faced  King,  who  sat 
Robed  in  red  s.imite,  easily  to  be  known. 
Since  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  clung, 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in  gold, 
And  from  the  carven-work  beh    d  him  crept  436 

Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  make 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of  them 
Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innumerable 
Fled  ever  thro'  the  woodwork,  till  they  found 


The  new  deaign  wherein  they  lost  them«elve», 

Yet  with  all  ease,  «o  tender  was  the  worW  : 

And,  in  the  oontly  canopy  o'er  him  »et, 

Blazed  the  last  diamond  of  the  nameless  king. 

Then  Lancelot  answer'd  young  luivaine  and  said, 

"  Me  you  call  groat :  mine  is  the  firmer  seat, 

Tlie  truer  lance  ;  but  there  is  many  a  youth 

Now  orescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I  am 

And  overcome  it ;  and  in  me  there  dwells 

No  greatness,  save  it  bo  some  far-off  touch 

Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great : 

There  ia  the  man."     And  Lnvaine  gaped  upon  him 

As  on  a  thing  miraculous,  and  anon 

The  trumpets  blew  ;  and  then  did  either  side. 

They  that  assail'd,  ond  they  that  held  the  liaU, 

Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spur,  suddenly  move. 

Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 

Shock,  thot  a  mon  far-off  might  well  perceive. 

If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 

Tlie  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder  of  arms. 

And  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  .saw 

Which  were  the  weaker  ;  then  he  hurl'd  into  it 

Against  the  stronger  :  little  need  to  speak 

Of  Lancelot  in  hi.s  glory  :  King,  duke,  earl, 

Count,  baron — whom  lie  smote,  he  overthrew. 

But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin, 
Banged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists. 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger  knight 
Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot ;  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Lo  I 
What  is  hel    I  do  not  mean  the  force  alone. 
The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man — 
Is  it  not  Lancelot  t  "     "  When  nas  Lar'  lot  worn 
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Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  linta  t 

Not  .uoh  hiH  wont,  «  w.,  that  know  him.  know." 
How  the,,?  who  then?"  ,  fury  „u«d  on  them. 

A  fiery  fuuly  pmion  for  the  name 

Ot  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs 

Xhey  couoh-d  their  .pear,  and  prick'd  their  .teed,  and  thu., 

Tl.e.r  plume,  driv-„  b«,kw.rd  by  the  wind  they  mid. 

In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 

Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wi.l,,  North-wa, 
Oreen-glimmering  toward  th.-  summit,  bea™,  with  all 
Xto  8tormy  ore.U  th»t  .moke  against  the  .kie. 
iJown  on  a  bark,  and  overbear,  the  bark. 
And  bim  that  helm,  it,  go  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  hi.  charger,  and  a  .pear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  chaffer,  and  a  .pear 
Pnckd  .harply  hi.  own  cuira..,  and  the  head 
Reroed  thro'  hi.  side,  and  there  .napt,  and  .emain'd 
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■aen  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  wor.hipfuIly 
He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the  earth. 
And  brought  hi.  horw  to  Lancelot  where  he  lay 
He  up  the  side,  .weating  with  agony,  got. 
But  thougl  t  to  do  while  he  might  yet  endure. 
And  being  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest, 
Hu  party,-tho'  it  seemed  half-miracle 

A   ^"T  u^  L"""*"  ""h-drave  hi.  kith  and  kin. 
And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists. 
Back  to  the  Urrier ;  then  the  herald,  blew 
Proclaiming  his  the  prize,  who  wore  the  sleeve 
W  scarlet,  and  the  pearls ;  and  all  the  knights. 
His  party,  cried  "Advance,  and  take  your  prize 
The  diamond  ;"  but  he  answer'd,  "  Diamond  me 
No  diamond  !  for  God's  love,  a  little  air  I 
Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death  i 
Hence  will  I.  »nd  I  charge  you,  follow  me  uoL" 
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He  spoke,  McI  v»ni«h'(l  aaddenly  from  the  Aeld 
With  young  Lavsine  into  the  poplar  gmve. 
There  from  hia  charger  down  he  «lid,  and  aat, 
Qaaping  to  Sir  Lavaine,  "  Draw  the  lance-liead  : "  610 

"  Ah  my  iweet  lord  Sir  Lancelot,"  •ai<l  Lavaine, 
"  I  dread  me,  if  I  draw  it,  you  will  die." 
But  he,  "  I  die  already  with  it :  draw— 
Praw  " — and  Lavaine  drew,  and  that  other  gave 
A  marvellous  great  ihriek  and  ghniitly  groan,  016 

And  half  hi»  blood  burst  forth,  and  down  ho  saiik 
For  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  8w<x>n'd  away. 
Then  came  the  hermit  out  ami  bare  him  in, 
There  atanoh'd  his  wound  ;  and  there,  in  daily  doubt 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  fo.  many  a  week  820 

Hid  from  the  wide  world's  rumour  by  the  grove 
Of  poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling  showers, 
-Ai'i  ever-tremttloHs  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 

But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the  lists. 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and  West,  526 

I^rds  of  waste  marches,  kings  of  desolate  isles. 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon,  saying  to  him, 
"  Lo,  Sire,  our  knight  thro'  whom  we  won  the  day 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded,  and  hath  left  his  prize 
Untaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death."  630 

"  Heaven  hinder,"  said  the  King  "  that  such  an  one. 
So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  to<lay — 
He  seem'd  to  me  another  Lancelot — 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  him  Lancelot — 
He  must  not  pass  uncarod  for.     Oawain,  rise,  835 

My  nephew,  and  ride  forth  and  find,  the  knight. 
Wounded  and  wearied  needs  must  he  lie  near. 
I  charge  you  that  you  get  at  once  to  horse. 
-■Vnd,  knights  and  kings,  there  breathes  not  one  of  you 
Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashly  given :  640 
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His  prowess  was  too  wondrous.     We  will  do  him 
No  customary  honour  :  since  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize 
Ourselves  will  send  it  after.     Wherefore  take 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return, 
And  bring  us  what  he  is  and  how  he  fares. 
An,'  cease  not  from  your  quest,  until  you  find.' 

So  saying,  from  the  oarven  flower  above, 
To  which  it  made  a  restless  heart,  he  took' 
And  gave,  the  diamond  :  then  from  where' he  sat 
At  Arthur's  right,  with  smiling  face  arose, 
With  smiling  face  and  frowning  heart,  a  Prince 
In  the  mid  might  and  flourish  of  his  May 
Gawain,  surnamed  The  Courteous,  fair  and  strong. 
And  after  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  Geraint 
And  Lamoraok,  a  good  knight,  but  therewithal 
Sir  Modred's  brother,  of  a  crafty  house. 
Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 
Wroth  that  the  king's  command  to  sally  forth 
In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him  leave 
Ihe  banquet,  and  concourse  of  knights  and  kings. 

So  all  in  wrath  he  got  to  horse  and  went : 
While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  dark  in  mood 
Past,  thinking  "  Is  it  Lancelot  who  has  come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  has  added  wound  to  wound 
And  ridd'n  away  to  die  ?"     So  fear'd  the  King 
And,  after  two  days'  tarriance  there,  return'd 
Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embracing  ask'd 
_Love,areyouyetsosicki"     "Nay,  lord,"  she  said. 
_  Aiid  where  ,s  Lancelot  ? "     Then  the  Queen  amazed, 
..  ^*'  ^^  ""'  "'l''  yo" '  won  he  not  your  prize  ? " 
Nay,  but  one  like  him."     "  Why  that  like  was  he  " 
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And  when  the  King  demanded  how  she  knew , 

Said,  "  Lord,  no  sooner  had  you  parted  from  \  s,  ,'  7J5 

Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a  common  talk 

Tliat  men  went  down  before  his  spear  at  a  touch, 

But  knowing  he  was  Lancelot ;  his  great  name 

Conquer'd  ;  and  therefore  would  he  hide  his  name 

From  all  men,  ev'n  the  king,  and  to  this  end  580 

Had  made  the  pretext  of  a  hindering  wound. 

That  he  might  joust  unknown  of  all,  and  learn 

If  his  old  prowess  were  in  auglit  decay'd  : 

And  added,  '  Our  true  Arthur,  when  he  learns, 

Will  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain  586 

Of  purer  glory.'" 

Then  replied  the  King  : 
"  Far  lovelier  in  our  Lancelot  had  it  been, 
In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  tlie  truth. 
To  have  trusted  me  as  he  has  trusted  you. 
Surely  his  king  and  most  familiar  friend  590 

Might  well  have  kept  his  secret.     True,  indeed, 
Albeit  I  know  my  knights  fantastical. 
So  fine  a  fear  in  our  large  I.iancelot 
Must  needs  have  moved  my  laughter  :  now  remains 

But  little  cause  for  laughter  :  his  own  kin 595 

III  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  him,  these ! 

His  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon  him  ; 

So  that  he  went  sore  wounded  from  the  field  : 

Yet  good  news  too  :  for  goo<lly  hopes  are  mine 

That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  lonely  heart.  600 

He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 

A  sleeve  of  scarlet,  broidered  with  great  pearls. 

Some  gentle  maiden's  gift." 

"  Yea,  lord,"  she  said, 
"  Your  hopes  are  mine,"  and  saying  that  she  choked. 
And  sharply  turn'd  about  to  hide  her  face,  605 
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Moved  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  herself 

aZZ^^  n  ""'"^'^  •""""'•  •"""  -"S  upon  it, 
And  clench  d  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the  palm 

And  shnek'd  out  "Traitor "  f/>  fL      i.      ■ 
TJ,<.„  fl    u.j  ■  ^ra'tor    to  the  unheanng  wall. 

Then  flash-d  mto  wild  tears,  and  rose  again. 
And  moved  about  her  palace,  proud  and  pale. 

■       ^ojjth  hjs  diamond,  wearied  of  the  quest. 
Touch'd  at  all  point.,  except  the  poplar  grov^ 
And  came  at  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astolat  • 
Whomglittering  in  enamell'd  arms  the  maid 
vJlanced  at,  and  cried   "WKnt„«      t        « 
What  of  iL  r    \^T^'.  ,  "**'  *■■<""  Camelot,  lord  ? 

What  of  the  knight  with  the  red  sleeve  V    "  He  won  " 

Hur   ,n  the  side  "  whereat  she  caught  her  brch  ; 
Thro  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sha^,  lance  go  ; 

And  while  he  gazed  wonderingly  at  her,  came 

The  lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  the  Prince 

Reported  who  he  was,  and  on  what  quest 

Sent,  that  he  bore  the  prize  and  could  not  find 

The  victor,  but  had  ridden  wildly  round 

To  seek  him,  and  was  wearied  of  the  search. 

To  whom  the  lord  of  Astolat,  ■'  Bide  with  us 

And  ride  no  longer  wildly,  noble  Prince  ' 

Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a  shield ; 

This  will  he  send  or  come  for  :  furthermore 

Our  son  is  with  him  ;  we  shall  hear  anon. 

Needs  must  we  hear."    To  this  the  courteous  Prince 

Accorded  with  his  wo.-:.ted  courtesy 

Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it 

And  stay'd  ;  and  cast  his  eyes  on  fair  Elaine  : 

Where  could  be  found  face  daintier !  then  her  shape 

From  forehead  down  to  foot  perfect-again 
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From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turn'd  • 

"  Well-if  I  bide,  lo  !  tin.,  wild  flower  for  me  >  " 

And  oft  they  met  among  the  garden  yews 

And  there  he  set  himself  to  play  upon  her' 

With  sallymg  wit,  free  flashes  from  a  height 

Above  her,  graces  of  the  court,  and  songs. 

Sighs,  and  slow  smiles,  and  golden  eloquence 

And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 

Kebell'd  against  it,  saying  to  him,  "  Prince 

O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 

Why  ask  you  not  to  see  the  shield  he  left  gS 

Whence  you  might  learn  his  nan.e?     Why  slight  your  King 

And  lose  the  quest  he  sent  you  on,  and  prove  ®' 

No  surer  than  our  falcon  yesterday, 

Who  lost  the  hern  we  slipt  him  at,  and  went 

To  all  the  winds  ? "     "  Nay,  by  mine  head,"  said  he, 

1  lose  It,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven, 
0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes  : 
But  an  you  will  it,  let  me  see  the  shield." 
And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Gawain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown'd  with  gold 
Ramp  in  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and  mock'd  ; 

Right  was  the  King  !  our  Uncelot !  that  true  man  t 

And  right  was  I,"  she  answer'd  merrily,  "  I 
Who  dream'd  my  knight  the  greatest  knight  of  all  " 

And  if  /dream'd,"  said  Gawain,  "  that  you  love 
This  greatest  knight,  your  pardon  !  lo,  you  know  it ' 
Speak  therefore  :  shall  I  waste  myself  in  vain  J  " 
*ull  simple  was  her  answer,  "  What  know  I  ? 
My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship. 
And  I,  when  often  they  have  talk'd  of  love, 
Wish'd  it  had  been  my  mother,  for  they  talk'd 
Meseem'd,  of  what  they  knew  not ;  so  niyself-1 
1  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is, 
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But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  h;r., 

Methinks  there  is  none  other  I  can  ove." 

"  Yea,  by  God'a  death,"  said  he,  "  ,  ou  love  him  well. 

But  would  not,  knew  you  what  ah  others  know. 

And  whom  he  loves."     "  So  be  it,"  cried  Elaine, 

And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away  : 

But  he  pursued  her,  calling,  "  Stay  a  little ! 

One  golden  minute's  grace  1  he  wore  your  sleeve  : 

Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not  name  1 

Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at  last  ? 

May  it  be  so  t  why  then,  far  be  it  from  me 

To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves  ! 

And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  full  well 

Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me  leave 

My  quest  with  you  ;  the  diamond  also :  here ! 

For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it ; 

And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 

Prom  your  own  hand  ;  and  whether  he  love  or  not, 

A  diamond  is  a  diamond.     Fare  you  well 

A  thousand  times ! — a  thousand  time  farewell ! 

Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  loye  hold,  we  two 

May  meet  at  court  hereafter  :  there,  I  think. 

So  you  will  learn  the  couitesies  of  the  court. 

We  two  shall  know  each  other." 

Then  he  gave. 
And  slightly  kiss'd  the  hand  to  which  he  gave, 
The  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  quest 
Leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he  went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away. 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past ;  there  told  the  King 
What  the  King  knew,  "  Sir  Lancelot  is  the  knight." 
And  added,  "  Sire,  my  liege,  so  much  I  learnt ; 
But  fail'd  to  find  him  tho'  I  rode  all  round 
The  region  :  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid. 
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Whose  sleeve  he  wore ;  she  loves  him  ;  and  to  her, 

Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  truest  law, 

I  gave  the  diamond  :  she  will  render  it ; 

For  by  mine  head  she  knows  his  hiding-place."  710 

The  seldom-frowning  King  frown'd,  and  replied, 
"  Too  courteous  truly  1  you  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  you  forget 
Obedience  is  tae  courtesy  due  to  kings." 

He  spake  and  parted.     Wroth  but  all  in  awe,  715 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a  word, 
Linger'd  that  other,  staring  after  him  ; 
Then  shook  his  hair,  strode  off,  and  buzz'd  abroad 
About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 
All  ears  were  prick'd  at  once,  all  tongues  were  loosed  :        720 
'  The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lancelot, 
Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astokt." 
Some  read  the  King's  face,  some  the  Queen's,  and  all 
Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but  most 
Predoom'd  her  as  unworthy.     One  old  dame  725 

Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the  sharp  news 
She,  that  had  heard  the  noise  of  it  before. 
But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  have  stoop'd  so  low, 
Marr'd  her  friend's  point  with  pale  tranquillity. 
So  ran  the  t&le  like  fire  about  the  court,  730 

Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine  days'  wonder  flared  : 
Till  ev'n  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or  thrice 
Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen, 
And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 
Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen  who  sat  735 

With  lips  severely  placid  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  unseen 
Crush'd  the  wi:d  passion  out  against  the  floor 
Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  became 
As  wormwood,  and  she  hated  all  who  pledged,  740 
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But  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat, 
Her  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 
The  oneKlay-seen  Sir  Lancelot  in  her  heart, 
Crept  to  her  father,  while  he  mused  alone. 
Sat  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face  and  said,  745 

"  Father,  you  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fault 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,  and  now. 
Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me  lose  my  wits?" 
•'  Nay,"  said  he,  "  surely."     "  Wherefore  let  me  hence," 
She  answer'd,  "  and  find  out  our  dear  Lavnine."  750 

'■  You  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  Lavaine  : 
Bide,"  a.,s>ver'd  he  :  "  we  needs  must  hear  anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other."     "  Ay,"  she  said, 
"  And  of  that  other,  for  I  needs  must  hence 
And  find  thit  other,  whereso'er  he  be,  755 

And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond  to  him. 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  Prince  who  left  the  quest  to  me. 
Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself,  ,       760 

Death-pale,-  for  lack  of  gentle  maiden's  aid. 
The  gentler-born  the  maiden,  the  more  bound. 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  m  8icknes.s,  as  you  know. 
When  these  have  worn  their  tokens ;  let  me  hence  766 

I  pray  you."     Then  her  father  nodding  said, 
"  '^yi  ay,  the  diamond :  wit  you  well,  my  child. 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were  whole, 
Being  our  greatest :  yea,  and  you  must  give  it— 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is  hung  too  high  770 

For  any  mouth  to  gape  for  save  a  Queen's — 
Nay,  I  mean  nothing  :  so  then  get  you  gone, 
Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go." 
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Lightly,  her  suit  allow'd,  she  slipt  away, 
And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  ride,  77B 

Her  father's  latest  word  huinm'd  in  her  ear, 
"  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go," 
And  changed  itself  and  echoed  in  her  heart, 
"  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die."  "~ 

But  she  was  happy  enough  and  shook  it  off,  780 

As  we  shake  off  the  beo  that  buzzes  at  us ; 
And  in  her  heart  she  answer'd  it  and  said, 
"  What  matter,  so  I  help  him  back  to  lifel" 
Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Torre  for  guide 
Bode  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs  785 

To  Oamelot,  and  brfore  the  city-gates 
Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 
Making  a  roan  horse  caper  and  curvet 
For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  flowers  : 

Whom  when  she  saw,  "  Lavaine,"  she  cried,  "  Lavaine        790 
How  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot?"     He  amazed, 
"  Torre  and  Klaine !  why  here  1    Sir  Lancelot ! 
How  know  you  my  lord's  name  is  Lancelot?" 
But  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  her  tale. 
Then  turn'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his  moods  795 

Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued  gate. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mystically, 
Past  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin. 
His  own  far  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Camelot ; 
And  her  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove  800 

Led  to  the  caves  :  there  first  she  saw  the  casque 
Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall ;  her  scarlet  sleeve, 
Tho'  carved  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearls  away, 
Stream'd  from  it  still ;  and  in  her  heart  she  laugh'd, 
Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his  helm,  805 

But  meant  once  more  perchance  to  tourney  in  it. 
And  when  they  gain'd  the  cell  in  which  he  slept, 
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Hia  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 

Lay  naked  on  the  wolfskin,  and  a  dream 

Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them  move. 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  unshorn, 

Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 

Uttered  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 

The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 

Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll'd  his  eyes 

Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him,  saying 

"  Your  prize  the  diamond  sent  you  by  the  King : " 

His  eyes  glisten'd  :  she  fancied  "  Is  it  for  me  1 " 

And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  the  tale 

Of  King  and  Prince,  the  diamond  sent,  the  quest 

Assign'd  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 

Full  lowly  by  the  corners  of  his  bed, 

And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 

That  does  the  task  assign'd,  he  kiss'.]  her  face. 

At  once  she  slipt  like  wat«r  to  the  floor. 

"  Alas,"  he  said,  "  your  ride  has  wearied  you. 

Rest  must  you  have."     "  No  rest  for  me,"  she  said  ; 

"  Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest." 

Wliat  might  she  mean  by  that  t  his  large  black  eyes. 

Yet  larger  thro'  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon  her. 

Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 

In  the  heart's  colours  on  her  simple  face ; 

And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  perpltxt  in  mind. 

And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more ; 

But  did  not  love  the  colour  ;  woman's  love. 

Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  tum'd 

Sighing,  and  feign'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro'  the  fields. 
And  past  beneath  the  wildly-sculptuied  gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin  ; 
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Thcro  bo.le  the  night :  but  woke  with  dawn,  an<l  r  Jt 

Down  thro'  tlie  dim  rich  city  to  tlie  fields, 

Tlience  to  the  cavo :  so  day  hy  day  slie  past 

In  eithe.-  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 

Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 

And  likewise  many  a  night ;  and  Lancelot 

Would,  tho'  he  call'd  his  wound  a  little  hurt 

Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole,  at  times 

Brain-feverous  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 

Uncourteous,  even  he  :  but  the  meek  maid 

Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 

Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse, 

Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child. 

And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first  fall, 

Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 

Upbore  her ;  till  the  hermit,  skill'd  in  all 

The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time, 

Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his  life. 

And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush. 

Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet  Elaine, 

Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 

Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly, 

And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the  love 

Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their  best 

Cliwest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the  death 

In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 

And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  first 

She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other  world 

Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 

The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him, 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickne.>B  made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 
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These,  an  but  born  of  aicknefis,  could  not  live : 

For  when  the  bhHxl  ran  luHtier  in  him  again, 

Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  foce, 

Making  a  treochorous  quiet  in  bis  heart. 

Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  clouc.  880 

Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostljr  grace 

Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer'd  not, 

Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 

Wliot  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what  this  meant 

She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'il  her  sight,  888 

And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the  fields 

Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 

She  murmur'd,  "  Vain,  in  vain  :  it  oiUMot  be. 

He  will  not  love  me  :  how  thenl  must  I  die?" 

Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird,  890 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes. 

Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 

For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 

Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 

Went  half  the  night  repeating,  "  Must  I  die  ? "  89S 

And  now  to  right  she  turn'd,  and  now  to  left. 

And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest ; 

And  "  Him  or  death,"  she  mutter'd,  "  death  or  him," 

Again  and  like  a  burthen,  "  Him  or  death." 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was  whole,  900 

To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three. 
There  mom  by  morn,  arraying  her  sweet  self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her  best, 
She  came  before  Sir  Lancelot,  for  she  thought 
"  If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes,  905 

If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  fall." 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  noue  goodly  gift  of  him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers ;  "  and  do  not  shun 
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To  speak  tho  wish  most  near  to  your  true  heart  j 

Such  Hervico  have  yoii  doiio  ine,  tlint  I  make 

My  will  of  yours,  ami  Prince  and  Lord  am  I 

In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can." 

Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face. 

But  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to  speak. 

And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her  wish, 

And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 

Till  he  should  learn  it ;  and  one  mom  it  chanced 

He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews, 

He  said,  "  Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish. 

Seeing  I  must  go  to4ay : "  then  out  she  brake  ; 

"  Going  1  and  we  shall  never  see  you  more. 

And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word." 

"  Speak  :  that  I  live  to  hear,"  he  said,  "  is  yours." 

Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke  : 

"  I  have  gone  mad,     I  love  you  :  let  me  die." 

"  Ah  sister,"  answer'd  Lancelot,  "  what  is  this  1 " 

And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 

"  Your  love,"  she  said,  "  your  love — to  \te  your  wife." 

Anil  Lancelot  answer'd,  "  Had  I  chos'n  to  wed, 

I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine  : 

But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  I  care  not  to  be  wife. 

But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face, 

To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  the  world." 

And  Lancelot  answer'd,  "  Nay,  the  world,  the  world, 

All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart 

To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 

To  blare  its  own  interpretation — nay, 

Full  ill  then  shouM  I  quit  your  brother's  love. 

And  your  good  father's  kindness."     And  she  said, 

"  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face — 

Alas  for  me  then,  my  go<xl  days  are  done." 
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N.y,  nob  e  ...aid,"  ,.,  .n,w.rVI,  "  ten  time,  „.y  , 
Moat  common  :  yea  I  k„„,  it  „,  „,,.„  J,^  "^  , 

Andyo«y«ur«,lf.i„„„Ue„tyourownHel,     ' 
Hereafter,  when  you  yielj  your  flower  of  life 
To  one  more  fitly  youn.,  „ot  tl.rice  your  ago  • 

And  then  will  I.  for  true  you  a™  and  .wrt' 
Beyond  mme  old  belief  in  womanhood. 
More  .peclally  should  your  go«l  kni«ht  be  poor 
Endow  you  with  br™«]  land  and  territory    ^ 
Even  to  the  half  my  re.lm  beyond  the  .L. 

In  .11  ""'■•  "  "'"'  y-  *«">  ™y  Wood 

In  all  your  quarrel,  will  I  be  your  knight. 

Th«w,ll  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  Jke, 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot." 

Ok.      -^1.      , ,  While  he  spoke 

She  ne.ther  blush-d  nor  shook,  but  deathly'^.le 

And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her  tower. 

I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dea,l 
Too  courteous  are  you,  fair  LorJ  La„eelot. 
i  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion." 

■•  Tk.i.  Lancelot  said, 

That  were  agamst  me :  what  I  can  I  will  ■  " 
^d  the™  that  day  remain'.!,  and  towards  ^ven 

Jnt  for  Ins  sh,eld:  full  meekly  rose  the  maid. 
Str.pt  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked  shield  • 
Then,  when  she  heaH  hie  hor.c  upon  the  stones 
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Unclasping  flung  the  caaement  hnclc,  and  liK>k'(l  97n 

Down  on  liin  helm,  from  wliieh  iter  ■Iruvo  liiul  ){nne.    . 

Anil  lAncelot  knew  the  little  clinking  nound  ; 

And  nlie  by  tact  of  love  wad  well  aware 

That  Lancelot  knew  tliat  she  wwi  looking  at  him. 

And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  hin  hand,  9H0 

Nor  bad  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away. 

Tliirt  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat : 
His  very  shield  was  gone  ;  only  the  cose, 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labour,  left.  986 

But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture  form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured  wall. 
Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 
"  Have  comfort,"  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying,  "  Peace  to  thee,  990 

Sweet  sister,"  whom  she  answer'd  with  all  calm. 
But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant  field 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  call'd ;  the  owls 
Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mixt  99S 

Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening,  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song, 
And  call'd  her  song  "  The  Song  of  Lovn  and  Death," 
And  sang  it :  sweetly  could  she  make  and  .sing.  1000 

"  Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain  ; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain  : 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

"  Love,  art  thou  sweet  1  then  bitter  death  must  )je  : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter  ;  sweet  is  death  to  me.  1005 

O  Luve,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 
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"  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fa<le  away, 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  iis  loveless  clay, 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no  not  I. 

"  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ;  1010 

I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow !  let  me  die." 

High  with  the  last  lino  scaled  her  voice,  and  this. 
All  in  a  fiery  dawning  wild  with  wind 

That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard,  and  thought     1016 
With  shuddering  "  Hark  the  Phantom  of  the  Souse 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,"  and  call'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo !  the  blood-ted  light  of  dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling,  "  Let  me  die  I "  1020 

As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know. 
Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder  and  we  know  not  why. 
So  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face  and  thought 
"  Is  this  Elaine  ? "  till  back  the  maiden  fell,  10S6 

Then  gave  a  languid  hand  to  each,  and  lay. 
Speaking  a  still  good-morrow  with  her  eyes. 
At  last  she  said,  "  Sweet  brothers,  yesternight 
I  seem'd  a  curious  little  maid  again, 

Aa  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the  woods,  1030 

And  when  you  used  to  take  me  with  the  flood 
Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman's  boat 
Only  you  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it :  there  you  flxt 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide.  1035 

And  yet  I  cried  because  you  would  not  pass 
Beyond  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  king.  , 


And  yet  you  would  not ;  but  this  night  I  dream'd 
That  I  was  all  alone  upon  the  flood, 
And  then  I  said,  'Now  ehall  I  have  my  will : ' 
And  there  I  woke,  but  still  the  wish  remain'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flood, 
Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  king. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all, 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me  ; 
But  there  the  fine  Oawain  will  wonder  at  me. 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse  at  me ; 
Gawain,  who  bad  a  thousand  farewells  to  me, 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went  nor  bad  me  one  : 
And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my  love. 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me, 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me. 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest ! " 

"  Peace,"  said  her  father,  "  O  my  child,  you  seem 
Light-headed,  for  what  force  is  yours  to  go 
So  far,  being  sick?  and  wherefore  would  you  look 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns  us  alii " 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave  and  move. 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  say, 
"I  never  loved  him  :  an  I  meet  with  him, 
I  care  not  howsoever  great  he  be, 
Then  will  I  strike  at  him  and  strike  him  down. 
Give  me  good  fortune,  I  will  strike  him  dead. 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  house." 

To  which  the  gentle  sister  made  reply, 
"  Fret  not  yourself,  dear  brother,  nor  be  wroth. 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
Him  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  highest." 
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"  Highest t"  the  father  answer'd,  echoing  "  highest?" 
(He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her)  "  nay, 
Daughter,  I  know  not  what  you  call  the  highest ; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it,_  1075 

He  loves  the  Queen,  and  in  an  open  shame : 
And  she  returns  his  love  in  open  shame. 
If  this  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low  f" 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat ; 
"  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I  1080 

For  anger :  these  are  slanders  :  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk. 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 

One  peerless,  without  stain  :  so  let  me  pass,  1085 

My  father,  howsoe'er  I  seem  to  you. 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return  : 
Yet,  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live. 
Thanks,  but  you  work  against  your  own  desire  ;  1090 

For  if  I  could  believe  the  things  you  say 
I  should  but  die  the  sooner ;  wherefore  cease, 
Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean,  and  die." 

So  when  tho  ghostly  man  bad  come  and  gone  1096 

She  with  a  face,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven. 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised       • 
A  letter,  word  for  word ;  and  when  he  ask'd 
'  Is  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord  1 
Then  will  I  bear  it  gladly ; "  she  replied,  1 100 

"  For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the  world, 
But  I  myself  must  bear  it."     Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised  ;  which  being  writ 
And  fold'-^  "  O  sweet  father,  tender  and  true. 
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Deny  me  not,"  she  said—"  you  never  yet 

Deuie<l  my  fancies— this,  however  strange 

My  latest :  lay  the  letter  in  my  hand 

A  little  ere  I  die,  and  close  the  hand 

Upon  it ;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death 

And  when  the  heat  is  gone  from  out  my  heart, 

Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I  diet! 

For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the  Queen's 

for  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  Queen 

In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 

And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-bier 

To  take  me  to  the  river,  and  a  barge 

Be  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  black. 

I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen 

There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own  self 

And  none  of  you  can  speak  for  me  so  well 

And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 

Go  with  me,  he  can  steer  and  row,  and  he 

Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors." 

She  ceased  :  her  father  promised  ;  whereupon 
Sbe  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem'd  her  death 
Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 
But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the  eleventh 
Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she 'died 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

But  when  the  next  sun  brake  from  underground, 
rhen,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent  brows 
Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 
Past  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  fiehl,  that  shone 
Full-summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the  Urge 
Pill'd  all  iU  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay 
There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the  house, 
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Loyal,  tlie  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck, 

Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 

So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot  took  1140 

And  on  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her  bed, 

Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hung 

The  silken  case  with  braided  blazonings. 

And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to  her 

"  Sister,  farewell  for  ever,"  and  again  1445 

"  Farewell,  sweet  sister,"  parted  all  in  tears. 

Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead 

Steer'd  by  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood 

In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 

The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down —  1150 

And  all  the  coverlid  was  c'o'h  of  gold 

Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  s      herself  in  white 

All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 

Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead 

But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smiled.  1166 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gift. 
Hard-won  and  hardly  won  with  bruise  and  blow. 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own,  1 160 

The  nine-years-fought-for  diamonds  :  for  he  saw 
One  of  her  house,  and  sent  him  to  the  Queen 
Bearing  his  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 

She  might  have  seem'd  her  statue,  but  that  he,  1165 

Low-drooping  till  he  wellnigh  kiss'd  her  feet 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eye 
The  shadow  of  a  piece  of  pointed  lace. 
In  the  Queen's  shadow,  vibrate  on  the  walls. 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart.  1170 


All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side. 

These  leweLs,  and  mairo  «,.  i,  ' 

An  armlet  forT.        I  PP^'  "'*'''"8  "-em 

^n  arm  et  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth 

Is  tawmer  than  her  cygnefs  :  these  are  worts  • 
Your  beauty  is  your  beauty,  and  I  sin  ' 

lnsp»k,ng.  yet  0  grant  my  worship  of  it 
Words,  as  we  grant  grief  tears      <5„M.    •     • 
Pe«hanc,  we  both  fan  pa^n  :        X^J^ 
I  hear  of  rumours  flying  thro'  your  court^  ^      "' 
Our  bond,  as  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife 
Should  have  in  it  an  absoluter  trust  ' 

When  d.d  not  rumours  fly?  these,  as  I  trust 

^en  when  he  ceased,  in  one  cold  pas^vfTand 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aside  the'Tl 
There  on  a  table  near  her,  and  repliS 

"  It  may  be,  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  you  bei;eve  me,  Lancelot  of  the  Lak« 

?:;:'~"^«-"hebondofn.anandt^;e 
This  good  IS  in  it.  whatsoe'er  of  ill 

"can  be  broken  easier.     I  for  you 

This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and  wn>ng 
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To  one  whom  over  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  did  acknowledge  1    oler.     Whiit  are  these  1 
Diamonds  for  me !  they  had  been  thrice  their  worth 
Being  your  gift,  ha.1  you  not  lo»t  your  own. 
To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.     Not  for  me  ! 
For  her !  for  your  new  fancy.     Only  this 
Grant  me,  I  pray  you  :  have  your  joys  apart. 
I  doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you  keep 
So  much  of  What  is  graceful :  and  myself 
Would  sliun  to  break  those  bounds  of  courtesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  queen  I  move  and  rule  : 
So  cannot  speak  my  mind.     An  end  to  this ! 
A  strange  one  !  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  her  pearls  ; 
Deck  her  with  these ;  tell  her,  she  shines  me  down  : 
An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen's 
Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck 
O  as  much  fairer— as  a  faith  once  fair 
Was  richer  than  th.  k  diamonds— hers  not  min&- 
Nay,  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself, 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my  will- 
She  shall  not  have  them." 

Saying  which  she  seized. 
And,  thro'  the  casement  standing  wide  for  heat. 
Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and  smote  the  stream, 
Then  from  the  smitt«n  surface  flash'd,  as  it  were. 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  tliey  past  away. 
Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  disgust 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  ledge. 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the  barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
I*y  smiling,  like  a  star  in  the  blackest  night. 
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"  What  i«  it  1 "  but  tl,.t       '^'    ""^  *y*»  ">"'  "k'd 

;■  H.  ia  enchanted  S  t  sS^^l"' ''T'  -"^^ 
I*ok  how  she  slee^s-the  Xr^r      ''"'• 
Yea,  bat  ho,,  pale -what  .r^^  ^IT'  '"  ^"^  ' 

^con.e.ta,^.beSr.:?;^rf"^ ''''-'' 

But  Z\  "  '""'^  °""-  ^"hur  caZnot  dl 

But  that  he  pMses  into  fairy  land- 
While  thus  they  babblaH  nf  *i,    t^- 

Came  girt  with  k^ghto   fhet  tl  „W  ?f'  ''^  ^'"^ 

Prom  the  half-faoe  t'o  the  1 1  ere."  d      '°"^*"'""'  """ 

So  Arthur  bad  the  meet  Sir  Percivale 
I '"ved  you.  and  my  love  had  no  „t^; 
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And  therefore  my  true  love  lia«  been  my  death.  1270 

And  therefore  to  our  lady  Ouinevere, 

And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan. 

Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial. 

Fray  for  my  aoul  thou  too.  Sir  Lancelot, 

As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless."  1270 

Thus  he  reau, 
And  ever  in  the  reading,  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times, 
So  touch'd  were  they,  half-thinking  that  her  lips. 
Who  had  devised  the  letter,  moved  again.  1280 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them  all ; 
"  My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear. 
Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden's  death 
Right  heavy  am  I ;  for  good  she  was  and  true. 
But  loved  me  with  a  love  beyond  all  love  1285 

In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Tet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again ; 
Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 
I  swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I  gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love :  1290 

To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony, 
Her  brethren,  and  her  father,  who  himself 
Besought  me  to  be  plain  and  blunt,  and  use. 
To  break  her  passion,  some  discourtesy 

Against  my  nature :  what  I  could,  I  did.  1296 

I  left  her  and  I  bad  her  no  farewell. 
Tho',  had  I  dreamt  the  damsel  would  have  died, 
I  might  have  put  my  wits  to  some  rough  use. 
And  help'd  her  from  herself." 

Then  said  the  Queen 
(Sea  was  her  wrath,  yet  working  after  storm)  1300 

"  You  might  at  least  have  done  her  so  much  grace, 
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K»ir  lord,  u  would  have  help'd  hep  (rom  her  death." 
He  railed  bis  head,  their  eyes  met  and  hen  fell. 
He  adding, 

"  Queen,  she  would  not  be  content 
Save  that  I  wedded  her,  which  could  not  be.  1308 

Then  might  she  follow  me  thro'  the  world,  she  ask'd  • 
It  could  not  be.     I  told  her  that  her  love 
Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken  down 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 

Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her— then  would  I,  1310 

More  specially  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor, 
EsUte  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 
To  keep  them  in  all  joyance  :  more  than  this 
I  could  not ;  this  she  would  not,  and  she  died."  1316 

He  pausing,  Arthur  answer'd,  "  0  my  knight, 
It  will  be  to  your  worship,  as  my  knight, 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  oui  Table  Round, 
To  see  that  she  be  buried  worsliipfully." 

So  toward  that  shrine  which  then  in  all  the  realm  1320 

Wos  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The  marshall'd  order  of  their  Table  Round, 
And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see  ' 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown. 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies,  1325 

And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a  Queen. 
And  when  the  knights  had  laid  her  comely  head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings, 
Then  Arthur  spake  among  them,  "  Let  her  tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon.  1330 

And  let  the  shield  of  Lancelot  at  her  feet 
Be  carven,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand. 
And  let  the  story  of  her  dolorous  voyage 
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For  all  true  hearU  be  bla«ony  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure  1 "  which  wan  wrought 
Thereafter ;  but  when  now  the  lords  and  dames 
And  people,  from  the  high  door  sti^eaming,  brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  Lancelot  where  he  moved  apart. 
Drew  near,  and  sigh'd  in  passing,  "  Lancelot, 
Forgive  me ;  mine  was  jealousy  in  love." 
He  answer'd  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
"That  is  love's  curse  ;  pass  on,  my  Queen,  forgiven," 
But  Arthur  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows 
Approach'd  him,  and  with  full  affection  flung 
One  arm  about  his  neck,  and  spake  and  said  : 

"Lancelot,  my  Unoelot,  thou  in  whom  I  have 
Most  love  and  most  affiance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hr.st  been  in  battle  by  my  side. 
And  many  a  time  have  watch'd  thee  at  the  tilt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  longproctised  knight, 
And  let  the  younger  and  unskill'd  go  by 
To  win  his  honour  and  to  make  his  name, 
And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a  man 
Made  to  be  loved ;— but  now  I  would  to  Ood, 
For  the  wild  people  say  wild  things  of  thee,  ' 
Thou  could'st  have  loved  this  maiden,  shaped,  it  seema 
By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face, 
n  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead, ' 
Delicately  pure  and  marvellously  fair. 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a  lonely  .  >an 
Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons 
Bom  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
My  knight,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake." 
Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  "  Fair  she  was,  my  King, 
Pure,  as  you  ever  wish  your  knigj-*-  tfl  be. 
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To  doubt  hor  fairneu  were  to  want  an  eye, 
To  doubt  her  purenoss  were  to  want  a  heart— 
Yea,  to  be  love<),  if  what  in  worthy  love 
Could  bind  l.im,  but  free  love  will  not  be  bound." 

"  ^"«  '""e.  «>  bound,  were  freest,"  said  the  King 
Let  love  be  free  ;  free  love  is  for  the  best : 
And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of  death, 
What  should  be  Iwst,  if  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness?  yet  thee 
She  faii'd  to  bind,  tho'  being,  as  r  think, 
Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I  know." 

And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  ho  went. 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  i  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
The  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  moving  down 
ifar-ofl,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himself,  "  Ah  simple  Iteart  and  sweet, 
You  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.     Pray  for  thy  soul » 
Ay,  that  wiU  I.     Farewell  too-now  at  last- 
Parawell,  fair  lily,     '  Jealousy  in  love  1 ' 
Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous  pride? 
Queen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love, 
May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  an.'l  fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes? 
Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to  me  ? 
Mme  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  reproach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  lake 
Stole  from  his  mother— as  the  story  runs- 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and  morn 
She  kiss'd  me  saying,  'Thou  art  fair,  my  child, 
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A»  »  king'i  Hon,'  knd  often  In  h«r  arm* 
She  hmn  me,  pMing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  ahe  lia.1  drown'd  me  in  it,  where'er  it  be  I 
For  what  am  1 1  what  proBte  me  my  name 
Of  greatMt  knight  ]    I  fought  for  it,  and  have  it  • 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none ;  to  low  it,  pain  ; 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me  :  but  what  uie  in  it? 
To  make  m^n  worwj  by  making  my  ain  known) 
Or  ain  aeem  leaa,  the  ainner  aeeming  great  J 
Alaa  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a,  man 
Not  after  Arthur's  heart !     I  needs  must  break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me  :  not  without 
She  wills  it :  would  I,  if  she  will'd  it  1    Nay, 
Who  knows »  but  if  r  would  not,  then  may  God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  Angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far, 
And  aing  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere. 
Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills." 

So  groan'd  Sir  Uncelot  in  remorseful  pain, 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man. 
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SONG. 
All  nrrioe  nnlu  the  ume  with  Ood : 
If  now,  M  formerly  He  trod 
Punulise,  Hi*  presence  fllli 
Our  eart»v,e«h  only  „  God  will. 
Can  work-God',  puppet^  be,t.ml  wo«t, 
Are  we ;  there  is  no  lut  nor  fir.t 

S»y  not  "a, mall  event!"     Why  "small J"   ' 
Costs  It  more  pain  this  thing  ye  call 
A  "great  event"  should  come  to  pass. 
Than  that?     Untwine  me  from  the  m.M 
"f  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in,  or  excee,! ! 

(From  Pippa  Pauet.) 

CAVALIER  TUNEa 
I.  MARcnma  alowo. 
Kentigh  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King. 
ydmg  the  crophea,led  Parliament  swing- 
And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 
And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk  droop 
Marched  them  along,  fifty-scoro  strong,  ^' 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

lo  the  Dev.1  that  prompt,  'em  their  treasonous  paries  1 
Cavaliers,  up!    Lips  from  the  cup  ^ 

Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take,  nor  sup, 
■I'll  you're —  " 

CBO^VS-Marchiry  along,  fifty  ^,  ..^^^ 

Oreal-hearM  genOmen,  «ngi„g  M«  ,cng  I 
u5 
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Hampden  to  hell,  and  hU  obsequies'  knell 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harry  as  well  I 
England,  good  cheer !     Rupert  is  near !  15 

Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here, 
Cho. — Marching  cdong,  fifty-teora  ttrong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  tinging  titit  long  t 

Then,  God  for  King  Charles  I    Pym  and  his  snarls 
To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles  t 
Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might ;  20 

So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight, 
Gao.— March  we  along,  fifiy-teore  ttrong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  tinging  this  tang  I 

II.   QITE  A  B0U8K. 
King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right  now  t 
King  Charles,  and  who's  ripe  for  fight  now  f 
Give  a  rouse :  here's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles  I 

Who  gave  me  the  goods  that  went  since  ?  S 

Who  raised  me  the  house  that  sank  once  t 

Who  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since  t 

Who  found  me  in  wine  you  drank  once  ? 

Cho. — King  Charlet,  and  who'U  do  him  right  now  t 

King  Charlet,  and  mho't  ripe  for  fight  now  1  10 

Give  a  route :  here't,  in  hdft  detpite  now. 
King  Charlet  I 

To  whom  used  my  boy  George  qnaST  else. 

By  the  old  fool's  side  that  begot  him  I 

For  whom  did  he  cheer  and  laugh  else,  IS 

While  Noll's  damned  troopers  shot  him  ? 
Oho. — King  Charlet,  and  who'll  do  him  right  nowt 
King  Charlet,  and  who't  ripe/or  fight  now  t 
Give  a  route :  here't,  in  hdCt  detpite  now. 
King  Charlet  I  20 


til  j: 


inr  LAST  DUOBRgg. 
III.   BOOT  AND  8ADDU. 

Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away ! 
Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  gray 

Cao.~Boot,  taddU,  to  Aor.,,  andaumy/ 
Bide  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you'd  say  ■ 
Many's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and  pr^y 
"  God  s  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up  the  lay- 

Cho.  -Boat,  saddU,  to  horw,  and  aumy  I " 
Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay 
STouts  Castle  Brancepeth  the  Roundh^/is'  array 
Who  laughs,  "Good  fellows  ere  this,  by  my  fay. 

Cbo.— Boot,  Mddle,  to  horee,  an,l  aioay  I " 

Who  t    My  wife  Gertrude ;  that,  honest  and  gay. 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering,  "Nay  I 
I  ve  better  counsellors ;  what  counsel  they  J 
Om.—Boot,  nddh,  to  horn,  and  away  I " 
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MY  LAST  DUCHESa 

riBRARA. 
That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.     I  call 
^t  piece  a  wonder,  now :  Pri  Pandolf  s  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands.      ' 
WUl't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her  1    I  said 
"Fri  Pandolf"  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance. 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puto  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 
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And  aeemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 

How  such  a  glance  came  there ;  so,  not  the  first 

Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.     Sir,  't  was  not 

Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 

Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek  :  perhaps  IS 

Fr^  Fandolf  chanced  to  say,  <>  Her  mantle  laps 

Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "  Paint 

Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat : "  such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough  20 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 

A  heart — how  shall  I  say  1— too  soon  made  glad. 

Too  easily  impressed :  she  liked  whate'er 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one  I     My  favour  at  her  breast,  26 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 

Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 

She  rode  with  roui.J  the  terrace — all  and  each 

Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech,  30 

Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men,— good !  but  thanked 

Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine-hnndred-years-old  name 

With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling?     Even  had  you  skill  36 

In  speech— (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  "Just  this 

Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me ;  here  you  miss, 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark  " — and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set  40 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

— E'en  then  would  he  some  stooping ;  and  I  choose 

Never  to  stoop.     O  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt. 

Whene'er  I  passed  her ;  but  who  passed  without 
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Much  the  same  smile  J    Thi,  grew;  I  gave  commands;    46 

Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.     There  she  stands 

A.  rf  alive.     Will't  please  you  rise  J     We'll  meet 

The  company  below,  then.     I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 

Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence  BO 

Of  mine  for  dowry  wiU  be  disallowed ; 

Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 

At  starting,  is  my  object.     Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down,  sir.     Notice  Neptune,  though, 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity,  55 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me  > 


THK  BOY  AND  THK  ANGBL. 
Morning,  evening,  noon  and  night, 
"  Praise  God ! "  sang  Theocrite. 
Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

Hard  he  laboured,  long  and  well ; 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell. 

But  ever,  at  each  period 

He  stopped  and  sang,  "  Praise  God  I " 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw, 
And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,  "  Well  done ; 
"  I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son  : 

"  As  well  as  if  thy  voice  t(wlay 
"  Were  praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  way. 
"  This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome 
"  Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome." 
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Said  Theocrite,  "Would  Gnd  that  I 

"  Might  praise  him,  that  great  way,  and  die  I  ■ 

Night  passed,  day  shone, 

And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,  "  Nor  day  nor  night 
•'  Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight." 

Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth. 
Spread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth  ■ 

Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 
Lived  there,  and  playeil  the  craftsman  well ; 
And  morning,  evening,  noon  and  night. 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

And  from  a  boy,  to  youth  he  grew : 
The  man  put  off  the  stripling's  hue : 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay  : 

And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent, 
And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 

(He  did  God's  will ;  to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.) 

God  said,  "  A  praise  is  in  mine  ear ; 
"  There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear  : 
"  So  sing  old  vorlds,  and  so 
"  New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

"  Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways : 
"  I  miH  my  little  human  praise." 
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The  fle8hdi,gu.,e,  remained  the  ceil. 

And  paused  above  Saint  Peter's  domk 
In  the  tiring-room  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallery, 

With  hi,  holy  vestments  dight, 
Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite. 
And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear, 

Since  when  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade. 
Till  on  l„s  life  the  sickness  weighed; 

And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drew  near 
An  angel  ,„  a  dream  brought  cheer : 
And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear 
He  grew  a  priest,  and  now  stood  here. 

To  the  Kast  with  praise  he  turned, 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

"  I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  ceU 
'And  set  thee  here:  I  did  not  well. 

"Vainly  I  left  my  angel-sphere. 
Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  ayear. 

"  Tl^voice's  praise  seen.ed  weak ;  it  dropped- 
Creation  s  chorus  stopped  ! 

"  ^  '»ek  »nd  praise  again 
"The  early  way,  while  I  remain. 

••With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain 
lake  ^  creatioa'a  pausing  .train. 
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"  Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ : 
"  Begume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy  I 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home 

A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died  : 
They  sought  GJod  side  by  side. 
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HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD. 
I. 
Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there. 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wpod  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England— now  I 


And  after  April,  when  May  foUows, 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  •         10 
Hark !  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops-at  the  bent  spray's  edge- 
That  s  the  wise  thrash ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture  16 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children'.-!  dower 

—Par  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  I  20 
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"»■   AT    A    VW.tA-DOW»    ,.y    T„g    e,TV, 

UP  AT  A   VILLA-DOWN  IN  THE  CITY 

(as  DIgTIMOUISHED  Br  AN  ITiriA.  .. 

AH   ITALIAS  PBBgOK  op  (JDALITY.) 

While  up  at  a  vilJa  one  li"!  T       '"  "  ^^''^  ''^' '  « 

^^  one  hves,  I  „,a.„tain  it,  „o  mo™  than  a 

HI. 

A  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if  fho  ^  •  - 

wool.  ».  ™  see  u  the  hair's  turned 

take  the  eye  1  '  *''"*'  something  to 

wa^h  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunter.,  7uo  hurries 

*"""  Sgr  "  ■"""'^  °^  "»"-'  '^  -^""^  when  the  sun 
And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs,  which  ^  painted  properly" 
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You've  the  brown  plougJicl  land  before,  where  the  oxen  iteun 
and  wheeze, 

And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint  gray  olive- 
trees.  20 

VL 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  you  ?    You've  summer  all  at  once ; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  fow  strong  April  suns. 
'Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce  risen  three  fingers 

well. 
The  wUd  tulip,  at  end  of  ita  tube,  blows  out  its  great  red  bell 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children  to  pick 

and  sell.  2S 


Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square «    There's  a  fountain  to  spout  and 

splash  I 
In  the  sliade  it  sings  and  springs ;  in  the  sliine  such  foambows 

flash 
Oi  the  horses  with  curling  fish-tails,  that  prance  and  paddle 

and  pash 
Round  the  lady  atop  in  her  conch-  fifty  gazers  do  not  abash, 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her  waist  in  a 

sort  of  a  sash.  30 


■|! 

-1 

"'1 

All  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing  to  see  though  you 
linger, 

Except  yon  cypress  that  points  like  death's  lean  lifted  fore- 
finger. 

Some  think  fire-flies  pretty,  when  they  mix  i'  the  corn  and 
mingle, 

Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks  of  it  seem  a-tingle. 

Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is  shrill,  35 


IX. 

K«.  „n  your  eyes  i„  the  city,  the  ble«K.,  ohurch-beli. 

No  sooner  the  bell,  leave  off  than  the  diligence  rattles  in  • 
You  get  the  pick  of  the  new,.  a„d  it  eostsPou  never  at  n  '    40 

'^""Vr^t:';?' '-'"---«- p"K'r.^^ 

Or  the  Pulcinell..tru™pet  b™aks  up  the  market  beneath 
Aethe^^t<.«iee  such  a  scene.piotu..-the  „e.  pCpiping 

"^^  "w^sL^'  "-'^  ""'  ""'-^«'  '"-  «'>«™'  thieves 
Above  it,  behold  the  Archbishop's  most  fatherly  of  ™bukes    46 

morrT''p'''"'''^""'«^"'°'''««-««'"'ll>°"  So-and-so, 
Whois  Dante,  B«=caccio,  Petraroa,  Saint  Je«.me,  and  c"oe™ 

^'VaTrhe-'plTed^;':'  ^---^  -  -tuous 
"~"  Sg-aXlTr  *"  ""---■'  -  ^^  -™e 

''"'  Twfert  r™  ""  ''^"^'^  --^  --  -"<»  -uck 
^.u,hang^kang  goes  the  drum,  ^^.fe.,,.^,  t,„  gf^  . 
Ko  keep.„g  one's  haunches  stUl :  if.  the  g,«.test  please.  „ 
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X. 

Bat  bleu  you,  it's  dear — it's  dear  I  t.wla,  wine,  at  double  the 
rate.  "* 

They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  upon  salt,  and  what  oil  p»yi 
passing  the  gate 

It's  a  horror  to  think  of.     And  so,  the  villa  for  ine,  not  the  city  I 

Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers  :  but  still — ah,  the  pity,  the 
pity  ! 

Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks  with  cowls 
and  sandals. 

And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding  the  yellow 
candles ;  60 

One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross  with 
handles. 

And  the  Duke's  guard  brings  up  the  roar,  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  tcandals : 

Bang-whangwhang  goes  the  drum,  toolle-te-tooUe  the  fife. 

Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in  life  1 
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.     LOVE   AMONG  THE  RUINS. 
I. 
Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles, 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  whei-e  our  sheep. 

Half -asleep, 
Tinkle  homeward  thro'  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since 
Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 
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««V       AMONU    Till    HUINM. 
II. 

Now,— the  country  does  not  nvon  Uwtt  a.  tree, 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills 

From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  U,,  (olso  thoy  run 

Into  one,) 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palac.  »l,„t  it«  spires 

Up  like  fires 
O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  .if  a  w,ill 

Bounding  all, 
Made  of  uiarble,  men  n.ight  n.urcl,  „„  n,.r  1»,  pr«ss«l, 

Twelve  abreast. 
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And  such  plenty  ami  perfection,  see,  of  grass 

Never  was ! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  o'crapreads 

And  emiwds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone, 

Stock  or  stone — 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breatheil  joy  an.l  wdp 

Long  ago ; 
Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up,  drwul  „f  sl.an,.- 

Sti  uck  them  tame  ; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold 

Bought  and  sold. 
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Now,— the  single  little  turret  that  remains 

On  the  plains. 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored,  jrt 

While  the  patching  houseleek's  heiid  ofhloasom  winks 

Through  the  chinks— 


Mark*  th«  bueinent  wlienee  •  tower  In  ancient  (ima 

Sprang  aublime, 
Ami  a  bnrning  ring,  all  rounil,  tlie  chnrioU  traced 

Ad  tliey  raced, 
And  tlie  monarch  and  Ids  minimiH  and  Imh  damn 

Viewed  the  games. 
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And  I  Icnow,  while  tliut  the  quiet  colored  eve 

Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling  fleeco 

In  lucli  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undiatinguialied  gray 

Melt  away — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteent  caught  soul 

For  the  goal, 
When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  l.reathless, 
dumb 

Till  I  coma  go 

Tl. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Fur  and  wide. 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the  glades' 

Colonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aquoducU,— and  then,  6B 

All  the  men  I 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand. 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 


Of  my  face. 

Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech 
Each  on  each. 
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In  one  year  they  wnt  a  million  lighten  forth 
South  and  North, 

And  thoy  hullt  their  goda  a  brazen  pillar  high 
Am  the  8ky, 

Yet  reserved  a  thousand  ohariote  in  full  force- 
Gold  of  courm  I 

Oh  heart !  oh  blood  that  freezes,  bloo.1  that  bnrni  I 
Earth'a  returns 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise,  and  sin  ! 
Shut  them  in, 

With  (heir  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest  I 
Love  is  best. 
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THK   GUARDIAN-ANGEL. 

A   PIOrURI  AT  FAWa 

I. 
Dear  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou  only  leave 

That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with  him,  for  me  I 
Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when  eve 

Shall  find  performed  thy  special  ministry, 
And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending 
Thy  flight,  mayst  see  another  child  for  tending. 

Another  still,  to  quiet  and  retrieve. 


Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more. 
From  where  thou  standest  now,  to  where  I  gaze, 

—And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o'er 

With  those  wings,  white  above  the  child  who  prays 

Now  on  that  tomb-and  I  shall  feel  thee  guarding 

Me,  out  of  all  the  world ;  for  me,  discarding 
You  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and  opes  its  door 
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m. 
I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy  head 

Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child,  I  know, 
For  I  should  hare  thy  gracious  face  instead, 

Thou  bird  of  God  !     And  wilt  thou  bend  me  low 
I.>ke  him,  and  lay,  like  his,  my  hands  together, 
Ar^  lift  them  up  to  pray,  and  gently  tether 

Me,  as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  garmeute  spread  J 


15 


If  this  was  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 

My  head  beneath  thine,  while  thy  healing  hands 

Olose-covered  lioth  my  eyes  beside  thy  breast, 

Preasing  the  brain,  which  too  much  thought  expands,    26 

Back  to  Its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 

Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had  soothing. 
And  all  lay  quiet,  happy,  and  suppressed. 


How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired ' 
I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies 

And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 
After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eyes. 

O  wo.  Id,  as  God  has  made  it !     All  is  beauty : 

And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty.' 
What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ? 
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Ouercino  drew  this  angel  I  saw  teach 

(Alfred,  dear  friend  !)_that  little  child  to  pray. 

Holding  the  little  hands  up,  each  to  each 

Pressed  gently,_with  his  own  head  turned  away 

Over  the  earth  where  so  much  lay  before  him 

Of  work  to  do,  though  heaven  was  opening  o'er  him, 
And  he  was  left  at  Fano  by  the  beach. 
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We  were  at  Fano,  and  three  times  we  went 
To  ait  and  see  him  in  iiia  chapel  there, 

And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  content 
—My  angel  with  me  too  :  and  since  I  care 

For  dear  Ouercino's  fame  (to  which  in  power 

And  glory  comes  this  picture  for  a  dower, 
Fraught  with  a  pathos  so  magnificent)-!- 
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And  since  he  did  not  work  thus  earnestly 

At  all  times,  and  has  els»  endured  some  wrong— 

I  took  one  thought  his  picture  struck  from  me, 
And  spread  it  out,  translating  it  to  song. 

My  Love  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear  old  friend  I 

How  rolls  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's  far  end  1 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 
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Pear  death  ?— to  feel  the  fog  in  ray  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face. 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm. 

The  post  of  the  foe  ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Pear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go  : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained. 

And  the  barriers  fall. 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  giined. 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
1  was  ever  a  fighter,  so— one  fight  more, 
The  best  and  the  last  I 
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I  would  hate  that  deatli  linndaged  my  eye*,  aztd 

forebore,  16 

And  bade  me  creep  past.  , 

No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold.  20 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  l)eGome  #rst  a  peace  out  of  pain,       25 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  Uod  be  the  rest  I 
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NOTES  ON  TENNYSON. 

AmzD  TiTOTSON  was  the  third  aon  of  the  Rev.  George  a»yton 
Tennyson,  rector  of  Somemby,  a  .mall  village  in  Lincolnshire  not  tar 
from  the  wa-coaat.    Thongh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fen  country 
Somersby  iteelf  lie.  "in  a  pretty  paatoral  dietrict  of  sloping  hill,  and 
large  adi  tree.."    "To  the  north  rises  the  long  peak  of  the  wold,  with 
Its  steep  white  road  that  climb,  the  hill  above  Thetford ;  to  the  .outh 
the  land  slope,  gently  to  a  .mall  deep-channclled  brook,  which  ri.ea  not 
far  from  Somersby  and  flows  just  below  the  parsonage  garden  "    The 
scenery  of  hi.  native  vUlage  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  he  spent  hi. 
youth  and  early  manhood,-the  scenery  of  wold,  and  fen,  and  sandy 
coMt-made  adeep  impress  on  the  poet's  mind,  and  i.  reflected  again 
«id  again  in  hi.  earlier  writings      In  the  parsonage  of  Somersby 
which  was  then  the  only  considerable  house  in  the  little  hamlet  Alfred 
was  bom  August  6th,  1809.     HU  father  was  a  man  of  ability   with 
mtellectual  and  artistic  interests;  books  were  at  hand,  and  the  three 
elder  boy.  not  only  became  great  reader.,  but  from  childhood  were 
accu.tomed  to  writ*  original  ver.es.    The  life  of  the  Tenny.ons  was  a 
rwmewhat  secluded  one ;  Alfred  waa  naturally  shy,  with  a  bent  toward. 
.oUury  and  imaginative  pursuit..      These  tendeucie.  may  have  been 
fostered  by  the  character  of  hi.  early  education.    He  wa.  not  sent  to  a 
great  public  achool,  Ukemost  English  boys  of  hi.  class,  but  attended 
the  village  uhool  at  Somersby,  then  the  grammar  school  at  the  neigh- 
bounng  town  of  Louth,  and  was  finally  prepared  for  entering  college 
by  home  tuition.    Already  before  he  h«l  become  an  undergraduate  he 
was  an  author,  having,  along  with  his  elder  brother  Charles,  written  a 
volume  entitled  Poem,  by  Two  Brothfr^,  which  wa.  published  at  Louth 
in  1827  by  a  local  bookwUer.     The  work  is  creditable  to  such  youthful 
poet,  (the  poem,  contributed  by  Alfred  were  composed  between  hi. 
Hfteenthandhis  seventeenth  year),  but  more  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  marked  immaturity  than  for  the  presence  of  positive  merits.     The 
breadth  of  the  author.'  reading  i.  atte«ted  by  quotations  prefixed  to  the 
vanou.  pieces:  Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Terence,  Lucretiu.,  Sallust,  Taoi- 
tu.,  Byron,  Cowper,  Gray,  Hume,  Moore,  Scott.  Beattie  and  Addison 
being  all  put  under  contribution. 

In  1828  Charles  and  Alfred  entered  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  whera 
tbe  eldMt  broUier,  Frederick,  waa  already  a  student    There  the  Teony. 
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mu  w«i«  uMoiaM  with  aome  of  the  matt  brilli«it  (nd  pra^ta^  «l 
their  contemporarios.     Alfred  formed  an  eapeoially  wwm  fnenaMip 
with  Arthur  Henry  H*Uam,  a  young  man  of  extraordinai;  <Mk>w- 
menti,  whow  premature  death  he  snbaequeotly  comnwawatMl  in  l» 
Memoriam.    In  1829  Tennyson  won  the  ChaMellor'i  priia  far  Englak 
verse  by  a  poem  on  "  Timbuctoo,"  where  for  the  first  tisM  ia  his  work, 
there  ia  some  promise  of  future  excellence,  and  soma  faiat  touches  of  ha 
later  style.    Next  year  his  poetic  career  may  ha  aaid  reaily  to  ha»e  be- 
gun with  a  smaU  volume  entitled  Poevu  CAi</«y  Lj/riccl,  whic^in  snafa 
po«ms  as  Claribel,  The  Dying  Swan,  Mariana,  and  Hie  Poet,  clearly 
exhibiu  some  of  his  characteristic  qualities.    Tha  volume  was  favourably 
reviewed  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hallam,  but  sevas^  criticised  by  "Chris- 
topher North  "  in  Blactwood.     In  the  same  year  Hie  author  eabaifced  on 
a  very  different  undertaking,  going  with  Hallam  to  Spain  in  order  to 
carry,  to  the  revolutionists  there,  money  and  letters  froB  English  sym- 
pathizers.    In  1831  his  college  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  dea«i 
of  his  father,  and  he  returned  to  Somersby.     Here  he  completed  a  aecoad 
volume  of  poema,  published  in  183a     This  marks  another  advance  ia 
poetic  art,  and  contains  some  of  his  most  characteristic  pieces  ■    The 
Lady  0/ SluUott,  Oenone,  TheJ'alauofArt,  Tlif  Miller;  Haulier  The 
LolM-Eattr;  Tht  Tm  Voica.     It  should  be  remembered,   however, 
that  several  of  these  do  not  now  appear  in  their  original  form,  and 
that  much  of  their  perfection  is  due  to  revisions  later  than  I8K.     Thia 
volume,  as  well  as  its  predecessor,  was  severely  criticiied,  eapecially  by 
the  Quarterly.     But  although  in  thia  article  justice  was  not  done  to 
the  merits  of  the  volume,  tha  strictures  upon  defects  were  in  the  main 
weU  grounded,  aa  the  poet  himself  tacitly  acknowledged  by  omitting  or 
amending  in  subsequent  editions  the  objectionable  passages.    Another 
result  of  the  hostility  of  the  critics  was  that  Tennyson,  who  was  always 
morbidly  sensitive  to  criticism  even  from  the  most  friendly  aearce, 
ceased  publishing  for  almost  ten  years,  except  that  verses  from  his  pen 
occisionaUy  appeared  in  the  pagea  of  Literary  Annuahi.     This  ten-y<ara 
silence  is  characteristio  of  the  man,  of  his  self-restraint  and  power  of 
patient  appUcatioD— potent  factors  in  the  ultimate  perfeotioo  o(  his 
work. 

The  andden  death  of  hia  friend  Hallam,  in  September  1833,  pinnged 
Tennyson  for  a  time  in  profound  sorrow,  but  was  doubtless  effective 
m  maturing  and  deepening  his  emotional  and  intellectual  life.  The 
poet's  sister  had  been  betrothed  to  Hallam ;  over  the  household  at 
Somersby,  of  which  Alfred,  in  tha  abaauce  of  bis  elder  brothats^ 
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•"  »ow  tti.  lu»d.  Itm  gsthmd  ,  d«p  gloom.  Th.  teellnam  n<l 
'^  wh.oh™.t«d  ^„t  thi.  g«.t  «Z/of  hi.  you 'hfS^ilf.  tSf 
P«t  »oa  l«g«  t,  «nb„dy  in  .hort  lyric  ;  the.,  trough  .Z^': 

.no,  for,  m.m«i  p^r;  poehy,  to  which  h.  had  devoted  hi.  11/6^0^ 
«.hkel,  .ver  to  yi.Id  him  .  .„flieie„t  income.  Yet.  ci,,  acteri.S 
.nough,  Ten„y««  neither  .ttempted  to  find  a  more  luo^tivtrro^lfon 

nofc.  nntd  h-  gemu.  .nd  hi.  work  h«l  become  fully  matur"    !„ 

ence  of  the  loven ,  Md  » long  period  of  trial  began  for  the  noet  -h.„ 
h"  pr^peot.  in  bv^  in  worldly  fortune,  in  ^t  f,  teeCel^ 

to  High  Beech  m  Eppmg  Porct,  then  to  Tunbridge  Welh.  and  then  to 

W:t^'tr*  "  ""'"""■^-  '^''  "-'■'«''»'  -id;noe  btugh^ 
CZ2  'i""' P™'""'^  "i*  the  capital,  and  henceforward,  he 
t^J^Z'  ""'',','  *°  ""'  •"'•  "^""^  I'ke  Spedding    Lnd 

*«B,  oto«notable  men  he  .«.t  with  Carlyle.  found  pleasure  in  the 
^S  wi^»o^Tt  K«n».  and  hi.  clever  wife,  and,  in  turn,  wa. 

Z™LkX1ZU  r  T,  "f  ""^  ^™  distinguished  men  whose 
J^r^wZ^r^Jj'     I'T""'-    Theacconntwhichthelatter 

tn-  hu«»„  ««i  T;?-".!'  ''"°'  >  *•"•  *"  "O  """ta  beautital  to  me-a 

wrtiinM...  ,1.  ,«,  "-^"^^  Inderf  J  being  a  ma,i  wlifry  and  >«1,  „ 

•rain  «»««,,<i»««iiiij,n«,rt,m«,itotgoom.—<airrvinir  a  bil  nf  ..!,.„.    i      ./ 

«...  :rL  ^.-^rr:;r;-;: -— - -- —is  r 


NOTBg   OIC   TKHHTieV. 

I,  to  Uve  onpromoted  and  wrlt«  poeniit.  In  thli  way  ht  Hvm  itfll,  nov  IwnL 
DOW  U«re :  tho  twuily  alwayi  within  rMch  ol  London,  never  In  It ;  he  hlnuell  nuking 
nre  and  brtet  vlelta,  lodKinit  In  Kme  old  oomradei  rooma  I  think  he  muit  be  under 
torty-not  much  under  It.  One  ol  the  dncstlookini  "en  In  the  world.  A  great  iho^ 
ol  rouirh,  duitydark  hair ;  brieht,  laughing,  hazel  eyei ;  maaaive  aquiline  bee,  moat 
maMlve  jet  moat  delicate ;  of  aallow  brown  complexion,  almoat  Indianlooklog ;  clotbea 
cynically  looae,  tree andeaay  ;  aniokea Inllnlte  tobacco.  Hia  voice  la  muakal  meulllc 
-at  lor  loud  laughter  and  plettjing  wall,  and  all  that  may  lie  between ;  ipeech  and 
apecnlatlon  Iree  and  plenteoua :  I  do  not  meet,  In  theae  late  d<  •  ■■lea,  anoh  company 
over  a  pipe  I  Wo  eball  aee  what  he  will  grow  to.  He  la  otten  ■«■  •  ell ;  very  ohaotlc- 
hl«  way  la  through  Chaoa  and  the  Bottomleaa  and  Fathleia  i  not  handy  lor  maUw  out 
many  milea  upon. " 

Meanwhile,  in  1842,  two  year*  before  this  letter  waa  written, 
Tennyaon  gave  conoluaiTe  evidence  of  the  power  that  waa  in  him,  by 
the  publication  of  two  volumea  containing,  in  the  flrat  place,  a  aelection 
from  the  poema  of  1830  and  of  1832,  and,  secondly,  a  hirge  number 
of  new  piecea.  Among  the  latter  are  iforte  ^Arthur,  Ulyttei,  The 
Oardenrr't  Daughter,  The  Talking  Oat,  Locinley  Hall,  Dora,  St.  Simeon 
SlylUa,  SL  AgneeF  Eve,  "  Brealc,  breali,  break,"  and  the  three  poema 
"You  aak  me  why,"  "Of  old  aat  Freedom,"  "Love  thou  thy  Lmd." 
Such  piecea  aa  theae  represent  the  mature  art  of  their  author,  and  some 
of  them  he  never  surpassed.  It  waa  about  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  theae  volumes  that  the  fortunes  of  their  author  reached  their  lowest 
point.  The  failure  of  a  manufacturing  scheme  in  which  he  had  invested 
all  his  mesna  left  him  penniless.  "Then  followed,"  says  his  son  and 
biographer,  "a  season  of  real  hardship,  and  many  trials  for  my  father 
and  mother,  since  marriage  seemed  to  be  further  off  than  ever.  So 
severe  a  hypochondria  set  in  upon  him  that  his  friends  despaired  of  his 
life.  'I  have,"  he  writes,  'drunlc  one  of  those  most  bitter  draughta  out 
of  the  cup  of  life,  which  go  near  to  make  men  hate  the  world  they  live 
in.'"  But,  at  length,  the  fates  became  propitioua.  In  the  first  place 
the  excellence  of  the  collected  poems  of  1842  rapidly  won  general 
recognition ;  during  his  ten  years  of  silence  Tennyson's  reputation  had 
been  ateadUy  growing,  the  two  volumes  of  1842  set  it  upon  a  firm  basis. 
From  that  day  onward,  ho  held  the  first  place  in  general  estimation 
among  contemporary  poete.  In  1846  Wordsworth  pronounced  him 
"  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets  "  ;  in  the  same  year  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  1842  was  called  for,  and  the  publisher,  Moxon 
said  that  Tennyaon  was  the  only  poet  by  the  publication  of  whose 
worlis  he  bad  not  been  a  loser.  Further,  in  1846,  the  prime  minister, 
ar  Robert  Peel,  through  the  intervention  of  Tennyson's  old  college 
frimd  Milne*  (Lord  Houghton),  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  £200 
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•  jrwr.  Thli  WM  ■  timtlj  reUef  to  pMaaiur  aifflonltlw  «Uoh  «•■«  at 
thi.  daU  v.ry  «mbMrM.mg.  Tfc  />r,„««,  hi.  lint  In.  work.  WM 
publuhed  m  1847.  Through  .  f»noiful  atorj  of  .  Prioo«t  who  fouidt 
»  nniveriity  for  women,  it  gave  •  poeticj  prMwtatian  ud  tolntioii  ol 
tho  •  woman  quMtion  ' ;  but  rather  diMppointed,  at  the  time,  the  higli 
expectatioM  excited  by  the  earlier  writingi.  On  tke  atker  htki^  In 
Memoriam,  which  appeared  in  1850,  haa  froai  Hm  b<«anin>  baas 
oonaidered  one  of  the  fineet  producta  of  hie  geniui.  It  aoiukto  ef  a 
•eriea  of  lyric,  giving  utterance  to  variou.  mood.  «,d  thought.  *e  which 
the  great  .orrow  of  hi.  youth  h«i  given  birth.  Thew  had  been  catefoU* 
aUborated  during  a  long  period,  are  extr«)rdin.rily  flni.hed  in  the^ 
expreuion  and  are  fuller  of  .ubetance  th«i  any  other  of  the  more 
ambition,  work,  of  their  author.  No  other  poem  »>  adequately  repre. 
Mnt.  the  current  thou^  «id  average  attitndeof  Tenny«n'.  generation 
m  regard  to  many  of  the  great  problem,  of  the  time.  In  the  year  of  the 
pubUcation  of  In  Memoriam,  the  laureateahip,  rendered  vacant  by  tha 
death  of  Wordsworth,  wa.  bestowed  upon  it.  author.  In  the  iame  year 
hi.  marriage  with  Emily  Sellwood  took  pl^so.  They  had  been  Mparated 
from  one  another  for  ten  yearn;  Tenny,on'.  age  wa.  forty^me,  the 
bride  .  thirty..even.  But  their  fideUty  wa.  rewarded.  "  The  peace  of 
God,"  Tennyron  Mid,  "came  into  my  life  before  the  altar  when  I 
married  her  "j  and  indeed  the  remainder  of  the  poef.  long  life,  apart 
from  the  death  in  the  first  year,  of  manhood  of  hi.  .econd  mm,  i.  a 
record  of  happmeu  and  .ucceu  .uch  a.  doe.  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many 
men.  ^ 

After  a  tour  in  Italy  the  Tenny,on.  in  18S.1  took  up  their  rendenoe  at 
F«ringford,  m  the  Ide  of  Wight,  which  wa.  henceforth  their  home 
and  the  poet  entered  upon  a  period  of  .ure  and  incre«ring  popuUritv 
and  growing  worldly  proaperity.  He  never  relaxed,  however,  even  in 
advanced  old  age,  hi.  .trenuou.  poetic  indu.try  ;  hence  a  long  aerie,  of 
work,  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  of  which  we  wiU  mention  only  the  more 
Tf*  °!:  ,  '^'  ^""*  •  ^^""^  monodnuna,  wa.  publiriied,  about 
which  cnfacal  opinion  wa.  then  and  .till  remain,  greatly  divided,  thoueh 
the  poet  himself  regarded  it  with  special  favour.  In  1857  Bayard 
Taylor  vdted  Tennyson  at  hi.  home  and  record,  his  impU«iions: 
He  is  tall  and  broad-shouldered  as  a  son  of  Anak,  with  hair,  beard, 
and  eyes  of  Southern  darkness.  Something  in  the  lofty  brow  and 
aquJme  now  suggest.  Dante,  but  such  a  deep,  mellow  cheat-voice 
never  could  have  come  from  Italian  lungs.  He  propnaed  a  walk,  as  tha 
da;  wa.  wonderfuUy  clear  and  beautiful     We  climbed  the  ateep  comb 


virfc'ii 
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norii  oa  nmiTtoa. 


of  tha  ehalk  eliff,  and  ilowly  vuilc.  -I  wMtmrd nntil  w*  rtuhed  tlw 
Nm<Um,  *t  tha  extramitjr  u(  tha  laluiil,  ud  ioma  thraa  or  fonr  mila* 
diitant  from  bii  rwidanoa.  During  tha  oonTamtion  with  whioh  wa 
baguUad  tha  way,  I  waa  atniok  with  tha  variaty  nf  bia  knowladga. 
Not  a  littla  flower  on  tha  downa,  which  the  ihtap  had  iiwred,  aaoapad 
hia  notice,  and  tha  geology  of  tha  coaat,  both  t^rreitrial  and  anb- 
marine,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  I  thought  of  a  remark  that  I 
bad  once  board  from  the  lipa  of  »  distinguiahu<l  ''Ingliah  author 
[Thackeray]  that  Taunyaon  waa  the  wiseit  man  be  '  .  v  " 

Tennyaon,  a«  auch  poami  aa  The  Lndtj  vf  Shnloi'  *  .  Morte  cP Arthur 
show,  bad  been  early  attracted  by  the  legendary  i  .  ca  of  King  Arthur, 
which  to  aereral  poata  bad  aeemed  a  rich  atorehouse  of  poetical 
matariaL  About  tha  year  1867  be  began  to  occupy  himeelf  specially 
with  thaaa  legends  ;  and  from  this  time  on  until  tha  middle  aeveutiea 
bis  chief  energy  was  given  to  tha  oomi>oaition  of  a  series  of  poema  from 
these  sources,  wliich  were  ultimately  arranged  to  form  a  compoaita 
whole,  entitled  the  MijlU  of  the  King.  Theae  poems  proved  »«ry 
acceptable  to  the  general  toate,  and  the  poet  began  to  reap  a  fortane 
from  the  sale  of  his  .^nrks.  Of  the  volume  published  in  1862,  entitled 
Snoch  Ardeii,  which  mainly  consisted  of  English  Idyls,  sixty  thousand 
copies  were  rapidly  sold.  This,  perhaps,  marks  the  height  of  his 
popularity. 

In  187S  be  enters'l  on  a  new  field  with  the  pablicatioa  of  aa 
historical  drama,  Qnten  Uary,  followed  ia  1876  by  a  similar  work, 
Harold,  and  by  other  dramatic  pieces  in  later  years.  In  tha  draaft 
Tennyson  waa  less  successful  than  in  any  other  department  which 
be  attempted,  and  this  Uck  of  success  gave  rise  to  a  widespread  feeling 
that  his  powera  were  now  in  decline.  Such  a  conclusion  was  most 
decisively  negatived -by  the  appearance  of  Baltadu  wul  Other  Poems 
in  1860,  where  he  returned  to  less  ambitious  aud  lengthy  but  mora 
ooaganial  forms — a  collection  which  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  terms  "tha 
moat  richly  various  volume  of  EngUsh  verse  that  has  appeared  in 
[Tennyson's]  century."  At  intervals  until  the  very  doea  of  his  long 
life,  ba  produced  similar  miscellaneous  collections  of  poems:  Tiresius 
and  Other  Poenu,  1885,  DcmeUr  and  Other  Poemt,  1889,  'iVie  Death 
of  Oetume  and  Other  Poemi,  1892.  Some  of  tke  pieces  contained  in 
these  miscallanies  were  doubtless  the  gleanings  of  earlier  years  ;  but  in 
otben  thara  wan  qualities  which  clearly  showed  them  to  be  the 
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„d  d».^o  foroe  .b«nt  ■«  hi.  «rli.r  work,  with  1<».  of  th.»  ^ 

tofenor  to  ..miUr  compcition.  in  th.  volun...  of  hi.  prii..    In  1884 

which  he  bMd  bmit  for  him.elf  in  Sorrey,  ch,..,'na  .  nn^ti^ 
S"^  orfer  that  h.  „ight  ..„p,  th^id..  cunl i^TtoC^^ 
In  1886,  the  Koond  greU  «,rrow  of  hi.  life  bef.U  Te,my,„„;  hi.youn«r 
Il^'^fivt     o»  th,  „tarn  Toyeg.  from  fadi*.  Jhe„'h,  w3 

At  eightytwo,  hu  «,a  report^  "my  father  prewrred  the  hich 
.pmt.  o  youth  He  would  defy  hi.  frieud.  to  gTt  up  tweuty  th^ 
quickly  from  .low  oh«r  without  touching  it  with  their  hand.  wZ 

SXTt^T "*  '"•/"V'r«"-  "<:  -o  •'t.ruooa  he  h«l  .'4 

wait,  with  M in  the  baU  room."    Thi.  vigour  wa.  maiBtainod 

jWtt.thev.ry  cIo«  of  hi.  bug  life.  Itw„the  .ixthoTS^^^T 
IMS,  when  the  great  poet  breathed  hi.  l..t.  "Nothiug  could  hav 
b^ore  .tnkmg  th«.  th.  .o.ne  during  the  l-t  few  hou^"  write,  hi. 
^^.l^"'^'-  '  0°  ">«  '"='1  •  ««ur.  of  breathing  mTrbK  AocZ 
«dbathed  m  .he  U.ht  of  the  full  moon  .treaming  through  a»t^ 
wmdow:  hi.  baud  claapiug  the  Sh.ke.pear.  which  he  h^i^kJUl 

th.m.,e.tio  figure  a. he  lay  ther.,  'drawing  thicker  breath.'  irmSi; 
h^t toour mmd.h.,own  •Pa»ing „f  Arthur."-  -^mef^Zid 
•erviBt.  came  to  Ke  him.  He  looked  very  gnmd  ,md  BeKsful  with  «^. 
d^fur„w,  of  thought  aImo.t  emoothed'away,  jTtre^d^." 
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HOTU    ON   TINNTSON. 


THE   LADY   OF  SHAIOTT. 

rint  pnUiihad  in  18S2,  but,  m  indiutad  *boT^  th*  ptwm  hu  bMn 
grwUy  improTad  by  later  revuiou.  It  U  tbe  flnt  work  which  Tennyion 
bH«d  npon  Arthuriw  lagandu ;  in  thii  oue  cont>in«d,  Hoording  to 
Palgnv*,  in  u  Itdiiui  noT«l.  On«  of  the  IdylU,  Latietlot  and  Xluint,  it 
k  wiy  ditbrent  tnatment  of  tho  uma  itory  whare  tha  intareat  ii  "ora 
hnman  Mid  tha  motivea  and  oharaotera  perfectly  oomprabaniibla.  Hara 
we  have  a  beaatif  ol  aeriaa  of  pictnre*  preaenting  part  of  tha  hiitory  of  a 
mystariona  being,  in .  oWad  in  a  atrange  fate.  Thii  myitery  of  tha  poem 
■oggeata  aymboliim,  to  which  tha  poet  waa  inclined,  aa,  for  example,  in 
The  Palate  o/  Art  and  the  IdyUt^tke  King  i  bo  Mr.  Button  aeema  to 
think  that  tha  hittory  of  the  poet'a  owngenioa  iaahadowed  forth,  which 
"  waa  aiok  of  tha  magic  of  fancy  and  ite  pioture-ahadowa,  and  waa  tam- 
ing away  from  them  to  the  poetry  of  human  life."  While  Mr.  Alfred 
Ainger(aa  quoted  by  Mr.  Sykea)  iaya:  "The  key  to  this  wonderful 
Ule  of  magic,  and  yet  of  deep  human  aigniecanoa,  ia  to  b*  foond, 
parliapa,  in  the  linaa : 

Or  whin  tha  mcoD  wii  orarhaad 

0«ni«  two  young  loven  Ut«ly  wtd  ; 

'  I  im  h^lt  ilok  ol  rikdowi'  lald 
The  Udy  ol  Bhalotk 

Tha  new-born  lore  of  aomathing,  for  lome  one,  in  tha  wide  world  from 
which  abe  baa  been  io  long  excluded,  takea  her  out  of  the  region  of 
ahadowa  into  that  of  realitiaa.  The  ouraa  ia  the  anguiih  of  unrequited 
tore.  Tho  ahock  of  her  diaappointment  killa  her."  Mr.  Aingar'a 
intarpretation  waa  derived  from  the  poet  himaelf ;  but  it  waa  donbtleaa 
tha  pioturoaque  aapeoU  of  the  aubjeot,  rather  than  any  deep  human 
aignifloance  that  attracted  and  occupied  the  poet. 

3.  wold.  '  Open  country. '  Tho  landscape  the  poet  waa  moat  familiar 
wiOl  at  thia  time  waa  the  landacape  of  Lincolnshire.  According  to  the 
Century  Dictionary  "The  wolda  of  Yorkahire  aiul  Mncolnshire  are 
high  rolUng  diatricta,  bare  of  trees  and  exactly  aimilar  ..o  the  downa  of 
the  Boutbarn  part  of  Enghmd." 

meet  the  tkj.  Note  how  suggestive  is  tho  phrase  of  the  wide 
uninterrupted  prospect. 

e.  many-tower'd  Camelot.  Camelot  is  the  capiUl  of  Arthur's 
domain,  identified  with  Winchoater  by  Malory  (Bk.  II,  chap,  xii) ;  but 
in  Tonnyson'e  treatment  of  tho  Arthurian  legends,  the  scenes  and 
geography  ate  whoUy  imaginary,  and  the  poet  aeema  purposely  to 


«■  tADT  OF  IBALOrr.  g] 

xx-UM*    In  OarM  «nd  Ly».u,  w.  h«.  .  d»oriptioo  of  C«.hr 

Owtlot,  >  olty  of  aludaw^  IhUom 
-Jjrf  ■tUel,.  Hob  Id  .mkUm  .„d  llM  m„l, 

Al»l  p(»„Kl..  „a  h«l  »ud.  I,  .p,„  „  fc;,^J|- 

in.  waMr  M  that  it  no  longer  r«a«ot.  tho  light. 

«.  P~I.  'A»".yi»codho™,-(.ty«„logic.llyoonn«tedwithp„MX 
64.  itiU.     'Alwtyi,- 'evor.' 

71  (TesTC*.    '  Annor  to  protect  the  ihiaa. 

82.  frM.    The  bridle  w«  held  with  .  ri«k  h«,d 

84.  Ctaz,.    The  MUky  W.y  (from  <5k.  yi^  y,,^,  „„k^ 

87.  bluooU     'Ornamented  with  honUdio  device.  • 

Wdric.     .A  belt  worn  over  one  .h.nlder  „d  crcering  the  breu... 

91.  All.    Cf.  Coleridge,  ^ncfc»ijfart«r: 

All  in  ft  bot  ftnd  copptr  tky, 

The  bloody  ,ua  ftt  noon. 

Bljbt  up  ftbovo  the  meat  did  ataod  etc 

P^XtcriC:  th""- 1^  "■  "'  """-■  "«'  •»»"'  •«  »«» 
101.  hoOTCs.    Aroheie  plur»l. 

idl^'  "■""'  """"  •""■  ^-""  o"  «>•  "-k,  „d  hi.  imago  in 


119.    Note  how 
weather  are  made 


throughL,. 
harmonii 


dertoe  u  ^lopted  in  the  /dfll,  ^fthe 


■out  the  poem,  the  .e.K,n  of  the  year  «,d  the 
-"ize  with  the  evento  of  the  .tory ;  the  «m. 
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KOTES  ON  TEmnrsoN. 


ST.   ACNES'  EVE. 

Publiihed  originally  in  The  Kfppmk^  for  1837,  under  tho  title  of  St. 
Agma ;  included  in  the  Poevu  of  1842 ;  the  title  chaoged  to  SL  AgjK^ 
JSve  in  the  edition  of  1865. 

January  21at  is  sacred  to  St.  Agnes,  who,  it  is  narrated,  refused  to 
marry  the  heathen  son  of  the  pretor,  and  after  terrible  persecution 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian  (284-305, 
A.D.).  With  St.  Agnes*  Eve  various  superstitions  were  connected, 
more  especially  that  upon  observing  the  proper  rites,  a  maiden  might 
•ee  her  future  husband  (cf.  Keata'  Eve  oj  St.  Af/nes).  It  is  possible  that 
Tennyson  felt  that  the  character  and  circumstances  delineated  in  tho 
poem  did  not  exactly  suit  St.  Agnes,  and,  accordingly  changed  the  title 
of  the  poem,  leaving  the  heroine  a  nameless  embodiment  of  that  ascetic 
enthusiasm  which  finds  its  maaculine  representative  in  Sir  Galahad; 
she  is  *'the  pure  and  beautiful  enthusiast  who  has  died  away  from  all 
her  human  emotions,  and  become  the  bride  for  whom  a  Heavenly  Bride* 
groom  is  waiting.... Wordsworth  at  his  best,  as  in  *Lucy,'  might 
scarcely  match  the  music  of  these  stanzas ;  their  pictorial  perfection  he 
could  hardly  attain  unto;  every  image  is  in  such  delicate  harmony 
with  the  pure  young  worshipper  that  it  seems  to  have  been  transfigured 
by  her  purity,  and  in  the  last  four  lines  the  very  sentences  faint  with 
the  breathless  culmination  of  her  rapture  "  (Luce). 

19.  mine  earthly  house.  Cf.  //  Corinthians  v. ,  1 :  **  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

21.  Break  up.  '  Break  open/  as  in  /  Henry  VI.,  1,  3,  and  Matthew 
xxiv.,  43  :  "If  the  goodman  of  the  houac  liad  known  in  what  watch  the 
thief  would  come,  he.... would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
broken  up," 

25-36.  She  too  has  h'^r  marvellous  vision,  like  other  maidens  on  St. 
Agnes'  Eve,  but  a  vision  of  an  import  and  character  very  different  from 
theirs. 

36.  the  shining:  sea.  Cf.  Hevelation  xv.,  2:  *<I  saw  as  it  wen  a 
sea  of  glasB  mingled  with  fire ;  ami  them  that  had  gotten  the  victory 
over  the  beast..,. stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  (rf 
God." 


ss 


IB   THE   VALLKT   OP   CAUTERETZ. 

"COME  NOT  WHEN  I  AM. DEAD." 
Fint  published  in  TU  Keepmhe,  1851. 


England,  e.^.,  the  lapwing. 


"BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK." 

nnll^f'^r"  "PP»"^/"  "'»  fi"*  «■»«  i»  the  ooUeotion  of  1842,  and  i. 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  Tennygon's  lyrics. 

^I'^^^Z^nTt:'''^  "■""  "^  ™'^  *'"^  'y"'""  ™  the  first 

Ir^  •' *™y"'''"°.=  "°  "'^'  «»'^''  of  these  syllables  correspond  to  a  f«,t 
and  th,.  Ime  m,ght  have  consisted  of  nine  syllables  Hence  thi 
effeet,ve8Wmus,oof  the  opening,  the  time  which  would  h.ve  been 
oocup,ed  by  the  lacking  syllables  of  the  vers,  being  filled  up  W  the 

ut;,rrrr^^''°'°°^— —" '-  '--^^--^-'ytHepUe: 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ. 
First  published  in  the  Enoch  Ar,kn  volume  of  1884.  Cauteretz  is  » 
W.ful  valley  of  the  French  Pyrenees.  In  the  sum"  1  30 
Tennyson  and  lu.  fnend  Hallam  went  to  Spain  carrying  money  from 
Enghsh  sympathizers  to  the  Spanish  insurgents  who  were  under  Z 
^dendupofTorrijos.  Among  other  pl«=es.  they  visited  this  tlley 
«d  the  scenery  .nsp.red  Tennyson  to  write  the  opening  passageTi 

^'Za  T^^.^"^  ""'  ''"  ""■  Pl'^o-'^ai"  for  thirty-JT™,^ 
On  August  6th  [18611  my  father's  birthday,  we  arrived  at  Cau^""' 
to  favounu,  vaUey  in  the  Pyrenees.  Before  our  window,  we  h^  th^ 
tomn  trushmg  over  ,ls  rocky  bed  from  far  away  among  the  mounU  „ 
«d  faUmg  m  cataracts.  Patches  of  snow  lay  upon  the  peaks  ab!" 
UrerLrhrZurh'  """f  "-ghtsglorio'u,  ^ith  autfmn  cot,    i 

he  hated  maccuracy.    I  persuaded  him  to  let  his  first  reading  s^d  "or 
two  aad  thirty   was  more  melodious."    (ij^e  L,  p,  476). 
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NOTES  ON  TENNT80R. 


ELAINE 

TennyaoD,  early  in  hia  literary  career,  formed  the  design  of  writing 
"a  whole  great  poem"  on  the  Bubject  of  Arthur  and  hie  knighta.  In 
1842,  MorU  (TArtkur,  which  in  ita  Prologue  is  represented  ai  the 
fragment  of  such  a  poem,  woa  published.  In  1857,  a  volume  entitled 
Enid  and  NimuS ;  or,  tlie  True  ami  the  Falte  was  printed,  but  was 
immediately  withdrawn  ;  it  contained  the  earliest  form  of  the  two  idylls 
•nbsequently  published  as  Enid,  and  Yivim.  In  1859  appeare<l  a 
volume  entitled  Idylle  of  the  King,  containing  four  poems :  Enul, 
Yimen,  Elaine,  Ouinevere.  In  1862  a  Dedication  wa«  prefixed  to  these. 
In  1869  four  new  Idylls  were  published  including  The  Paining  of 
Arthur,  an  extended  form  of  Aforle  cT Arthur ;  and  for  the  first  time 
all  the  idylls  were  brought  into  connection  so  as  to  form  parts  of  the 
•tory  of  Arthur's  reign.  Other  idylls  were  inserted  subsequently,  and 
the  whole  series  arrange<l  in  proper  order. 

In  this  irregular  fashion  the  poet  constructed  something  which  he 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole — a  single  work.  The  much  debated 
question  of  how  far  the  poet  is  justified  in  his  view,  we  can,  with  only  one 
idyll  before  as,  scarcely  discuss  with  profit ;  but  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  whatever  unity  there  is,  is  not  of  a  very  high  order ;  it  doubtless 
adds  interest  to  the  individual  poems,  but  does  not  constitute  them 
an  effective  artistic  whole.     Apart  from  the  external  unity  of  story  or 

plot  which  he  strove  to  give,  the  poet  added  another  unifying  principle 

an  underlying  purpose  and  meaning.     He  says  in  the  closing  address  to 
the  Queen : 

aooept  this  old  imperfect  tale 
New^old,  sad  ^iodowinff  Sentt  at  wxr  with  Soul 
Rather  than  that  gny  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  llks  a  oloud,  man.shap«d,  from  mountain-peak, 
And  oleaves  to  oalm  and  cromlech  atlU. 

The  poem  before  us  is  the  Blaine  of  1859  ;  the  alterations,  which  have 
since  been  made,  are  unimportant.  It  was  written,  therefore,  before 
the  poet  had  given  any  indications  that  these  idylls  were  intended  to 
form  parts  of  a  greater  whole.  We  can  safely,  then,  presume  that  this 
poem  is  capable  of  being  suSBciently  appreciated  by  itself,  out  of  relation 
to  the  other  idylls  ;  we  are  only  in  the  position  in  which  Tennyson  put 
the  readers  of  the  edition  of  1859 — a  volume  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
aimply  contained  four  studies  of  female  character  from  Arthurian 
legend— not  parts  of  a  greater  poem.  Further,  there  was  not  in  the 
volume  of  1859  (as  in  the  setting  of  Morte  d" Arthur,  or  in  the  address 
To  the  Queen)  any  hint  given  to  the  readers  of  a  aymbolio  meaning.     It 
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M  very  questionable  if  luch  meming  wore  premnt  in  liii  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  four  idylls  of  1850.  although  some  of  the  later  idylls  such  as 
<lartth a,ul  Lymtte,  and  Tht  Holy  Wrai/must  be  interpreted  symbolically 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  In  the  completed  IdylU,  Arthur  represenU  the 
Soul,  or  the  spiritual  element  in  man  or  in  the  universe,  or  the  ideal  • 
Guinevere,  the  boily,  or  the  fleaa,  or  the  purely  material ;  Merlin,  the 
intellect ;  the  knights  the  various  powers  of  man,  etc.  But  such  inter- 
pretation  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  Elaine,  nor  is  the  poem  made  a  whit 
more  h.-autiful  or  effective  by  the  attempt,  although  such  a  statement 
need  not  be  true  of  some  of  the  other  idylls. 

I'ennyson'a  IdylU  of  the  Kimj  are  based  upon  the  old  legends  about 
Arthur  and  his  knights  as  they  are  found  narrated  in  prose  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  in  his  Itaru  d; Arthur,  written  about  the  year  1570 
The  character  of  this  book  and  the  extent  of  Tennyson's  indebtedness  to 
It  may  be  judged  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  following  notes. 

2.  Malory  calls  her  "  EUine  le  Blank  "  (i.e.  the  Uanche  or  white). 

Astolat  The  name  which  appears  as  "  Shalott "  in  Tennyson's  earlier 
treatment  of  this  theme.  Malory  identifies  this  place  with  Guildford  in 
Surrey,  but  the  geography  of  Tennyson's  Idylla  is  purely  imaginary. 

9.  bUzon'd.  The  word  'blazon'  meant  properly  a  shield;  hence 
armorial  bearings.  The  derived  verb  employed  in  this  passage  means 
to,depict  in  colours  as  heraldic  devices  are  depicted. 

10.  tinct.     The  common  modem  form  of  the  word  is  '  tint' 

wit  Not  in  tho  narrower  sense  common  in  modem  English,  but 
in  the  broader  original  sense  of  '  intellect  in  general.'  Of  her  wit,  •  out 
of  her  own  invention. ' 

1  A.  read.    'Perused,' 'studied.' 

22.  Caerlyle.     Carlisle  in  Cumberland.     Oa  f  Celtic  origin  and 

means  castle. 

2a  Caerleon  upon  Usk  is  South  Wales  ;  of.  Oeraint  and  Enid  : 
For  Arthur  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  oid  Oaerleon-upon-Usk. 

One  of  Arthur's  twelve  great  battles  was  fought  here. 
Camelot     See  on  Lady  of  Shalott,  1.  S. 

31.  joustl.  'A  tournament'  The  story  of  the  origin  of  tho  jousts 
and  the  prize  of  diamonds  is  not  in  Malory. 

36.  Lyonnesse.  A  fabulous  region  extending  from  Comwall  to  the 
Scilly  isles,  supposed  to  have  been  submerged  in  the  sea. 
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37.  tarn.     '  A  mountain  lake.' 

54.  thinffly.  'Covered  with  loose  pebblea ;  cf.  Enoch  Arden,  73J ; 
"  Leit  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot." 

54.  scaur.     '  A  bare  and  broken  place  on  a  hiU  tide.' 

63.  There  were  nine  diamonds,  four  on  each  side,  and  one  in  front 
■ee  1.  46  above). 

66.  The  Heathen.  The  Saxons  and  Noraemen  against  whom  the 
British  were  fighting. 

76.  the  place,  etc.    'London.' 

77.  let  proclaim.  'Caused  to  be  proclaimed.*  This  use  of  'let 'was 
sufficiently  crmmon  in  earlier  English.  So  in  the  passage  of  Malory  on 
which  this  is  based  (xviii.,  3) :  '*  The  knight  let  cry  a  great  joust  and 
toarnamen*--  that  should  be  that  day  at  Camelot,  that  is  Winchester." 

78.  foL  Compare  Malory,  xviii.,  8: 

"  So  King  Arthur  made  him  ready  to  depart  to  these  joueU  and  would  have  had  the 
lueen  with  him  :  but  that  time  aha  wouid  not,  she  fuid,  for  she  was  sick  and  might 
not  ride  at  that  time.  That  me  repenteth,  said  the  King,  for  this  seven  year  ye  uw 
not  such  a  feiiowahlp  together,  except  at  Whitauntlde,  when  Galahad  departed  from 
the  court.  Truly,  said  the  queen  to  the  King,  you  muat  hoid  me  excused,  I  may  not 
be  there,  and  that  me  repenteth." 

90.  Love-loyal.  For  similar  examples  of  Tennyson's  use  of  alliteri.' 
tive  compound  words,  see  "tinj'-trumpeting"  (I.  i:i8),  ''barren-beaten" 
(1.  161),  "green-glimmering"  (1.  482),  "atrange-statued"  (1.  796). 

92.  tale.  'Number,'  cf.  Exodus,  v.,  S  :  "And  the  tale  of  the  bricks, 
which  they  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them,"  and  Macanlay's 
Horatius  :  "  And  now  hath  every  city  sent  up  her  tale  of  men." 

95.  lets.  'Hinders.'  Cf.  Hamlet^  i.,  4,  95:  "I'll  make  a  ghost  of 
him  that  lets  me  "  ;  so  in  the  collect  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  : 
"through  our  sins  and  wickedness,  we  are  sore  let  and  hindered  in 
running  the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 

98,  fol.  Cf.  Malory,  xviii.,  8: 

"  Sir  Launcelot  ye  are  greatiy  to  blame,  ^hus  to  hold  you  behind  my  lord;  what 
trow  ye,  what  will  your  enemies  and  mine  «av  and  deem  ?  Nought  else  but  see  how 
Sir  Launcelot  holdeth  him  ever  behind  the  King  and  so  doth  the  Queen,  for  that  they 
would  be  together :  and  thus  will  they  say,  said  the  queen  to  Launcelot,  have  yfl  no 
doubt  thereof." 

104,  fol.  Cf.  Malory,  xviii,  9 : 

"Madam,  aaid  Sir  Launcelot,  I  allow  your  wit,  'tie  of  late  came  sin  [».«.,  since)ye 
were  ao  wise,  and  therefore  Madam,  as  at  this  i\xnt  I  will  be  rultd  by  your  counsel, 
and  this  night  I  will  take  my  rest,  and  to-morrow  by  Ume  will  take  my  way  toward 
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.l.!i°t   *?*  ^^  """"^     ^'-    ""'^''   ^"''■»'  S™^    •'The   myri«I 
•hnek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl."  "'Jfnw 

109.  ii  nothinsr.     ■  U  of  no  account,  not  worthy  of  regard.' 
111.  WOnhip.     Cf.  iferliiianU  rMfn,  11-13  : 
Sir  Lanoelot  worBhlpt  no  unmarried  girl 
But  tlio  KreiX  (JuMn  hemll,  toujht  in  her  nwie 
Sware  by  her. 
and  Qulnf.i^tre  : 

To  love  one  maiden  onijr,  cleave  to  her. 
And  wonhip  her  hy  yean  ot  noble  deeda. 
i.lUlow'd.     According  to  Th.  X»«  En.jlM  Diclionanj,  there  Ar. 
confounded  .n  the  word  •  allow '  two  word,  of  dilTorent  origL^.  one  nu' 

mately  ro.j.Ut.a«„,./a.,.  .toprai,c'a„othcrfro,na«„.„f;''tr..C 
be.tow       "Between  the  two  primary  aignification,  there  naturally  aro« 

approml.gc^nt,  concede  a  thing  claimed  or  urged,  admit  a  thing  offered 
permit,  etc..  etc.     A.  an  illustration  of  this  variation  in  the  meaning' 

«.d  202  below,  and  also  Malory's  use  of  the  same  wor,l  in  the  na.- 
««equotod  tn  the  note  to  1.  104.  In  the  present  p.^ge  the  meaning 
»  allowed  of  .s  closer  to  alla,ul«re  than  in  the  most  ordinary  modern 
use;  cf  i„i«  X.  48:  "Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  ^ow  the 
deeds  of  your  fathers." 

119.  deroir.     'Duty*;  eapeolaUy  'knightly  duty.* 
122-3.  Cf.  1.  133  below  and  Matul,  Pt  I.,  ii.: 

Faultily  faultleu,  Icily  rejrular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more. 
131.  In  Oareth  and  Lynette,  these  are  described  as  vows— 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  (fenttenew. 
And,  lovinjf,  utter  faithfulness  in  love, 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King, 
and  in  another  place  Merlin  calls  them— 

Such  vows  AS  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the  which 
So  roan  can  keep. 

In  Guinevere,  Arthur  says  of  his  knights— 

I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  giraar 
To  reverence  the  Kinj,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  Kin^, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
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To  rHt  abroad  redrening  human  wronfn. 
To  H)t«ak  no  alander,  no,  nor  Ilitun  to  It, 
To  honour  hli  own  woi^l  aa  If  hii  Ood'a, 
To  leul  iweet  Uvea  in  tiureat  ohaattty, 
To  love  one  niafden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worahfp  her  hy  yeara  ol  noble  deedf, 
Until  they  won  her. 

138.  The  low  lun.  'The  gun  low  in  the  horizon"  which  coloura  the 
oloucln,  unlike  "the  Sun  in  he»ven"  (1.  124)  which  gives  a  white  light. 

136.  the  bond  of  marriage. 

176,  fol.  CI.  Malory,  iviii.,  9, 

"  Thii  old  Imron  bad  a  daughter  that  time  that  was  called  the  fair  maid  ol  Aitolat 
And  ever  she  beheld  Sir  Uuncelot  wonderfully.  And,  as  th«  book  lallh,  she  castsuch 
love  unto  Sir  Unnoelot  that  she,  could  never  withdraw  her  love,  wherefore  she  died  ■ 
and  her  name  was  Elaine  le  Blank.  So  thus  as  she  came  to  and  fro,  she  was  so  hot  In 
her  love  that  she  besought  Sir  Uunoelot  to  wear  upon  him  at  the  Justs  a  token  of  hen. 
Fair  damsel,  said  Sir  Lsuncelot,  and  if  I  grant  you  that,  ye  may  say  I  do  more  for  your 
love  than  ever  I  did  lor  lady  or  damsel.  Then  he  remembered  bin  that  he  would  go  to 
the  Justs  dlsgui»Hl,  and  lor  beca'  <•  he  had  never  alore  that  time  boms  no  manner  ol 
token  of  no  damsel,  then  he  bethought  him  that  he  would  bear  one  of  her,  that  none 
of  his  blood  th;reby  might  know  him.  And  then  he  said.  Fair  maiden,  I  wiU  grant  you 
to  wear  a  token  of  yours  upon  my  helmet,  and  therefore  what  It  U  shew  It  me  Sir 
she  said,  it  IS  a  red  sleeve  of  mine,  of  scarlet  well  embroidered  with  great  pearla  S^ 
she  brought  It  him.  So  Sir  Launcelot  received  It  and  said,  Never  did  I  erst  so  much  for 
no  damsel.  And  then  Sir  Uuncslot  betook  the  fair  maiden  his  shield  in  keeping,  and 
prayed  her  to  keep  that  until  that  he  came  again.  And  so  that  night  he  had  merry 
rest  and  great  cheer.  For  ever  th>  damsel  Elaine  was  about  Sir  Launcelot,  all  the 
wbde  she  mig  it  be  suffered." 

182.  Livest  between  the  Hps.  Cf.  Aewid,  rii.,  235 :  vivusque  per 
era  feretur. 

188,  fol.  Cf.  Malory,  xviii.,  9: 

"  Fair  Sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot  to  his  host,  I  would  piay  you  to  lend  me  a  shield  that 
were  not  openly  known,  for  mine  Is  well  known,  sir,  said  his  host,  ye  shall  have  your 
des  re,  for  me  seemeth  ye  be  one  of  the  likeliest  knights  in  the  world,  and  therefore  I 
shall  shew  you  friendship.  Sir,  wit  you  well  I  have  two  sons  which  were  but  late  mail,, 
knights,  and  the  eldest  bight  Sir  TIrre,  and  he  was  hurt  that  same  day  that  he  was 
made  knight,  that  he  may  not  ride,  and  his  shield  ye  shall  have,  lor  that  is  not  known 
I  dare  say,  but  here  and  in  no  place  else.    And  my  youngest  son  bight  Sir  Lavalne  and 

wl  b  ""' '™" ""  "''""  "*'  "''"' ''°"  """^  ""' '"''''  "^  ""  ''  °' '"''  ■*'  "'"'"''  ""■ 
197.  his  shield  is  blank  enough.    See  Oarelh  and  Lynelte,  406.409, 

where  it  is  said  of  the  shields  carved  about  the  walls  of  Arthnr'a  hail- 
When  some  good  knight  had  done  one  noble  deed. 
His  arms  were  carven  only  ;  but  il  twain 
His  arms  were  biazon'd  also ;  but  if  none 
The  shield  was  blank  and  bare  without  a  sign 
Saving  the  name  beneath. 
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292.  AUow  him.    See  tot,  on  1.  1 1 1. 

fJllrf'-...'^, ?•"••".'"  ■="""""''  "-»  i"  Middle  K„gli.h  for  -if,- 

Cf.   /.  Ihnru   r/.,  v.,  4, 


I-»  ■■      It  die.  »nd  if  it  ha.1  a  tl.ousand  live,. 


y>or,h,pfuU!,  {,\.  1317-8),  .|,„i.   ,64^  202.  '    """*y'- 

244.  re»d.    Seenoteon  1.  lflal„,ve. 

of  theCvZf  L  bar!  :^::,  :"    "  f "«':  '"'"  '•■  "'"  --"Ption 
found  the  fairest  corpse  iX^Ta'rchCd        \  '     ""■  "' '  =   "  """■>■ 

«.^i„:r;'Ca:i;tru:'°t'"'''°™'^°"'^ 
i»w«L.;t;"K::.n:L'':'L'rJT"r'- '"»'■- »»« utin  /^.v. 

2M.  cu.r.„      -The  a™„„r  that  p^teote,!  breast  and  back.' 

/» ^.».w,  „ : ..  The'™?  T^i^zz;:^'.^--'-  ''"■" 

J5»,  fol.  Cf,  the  passage  from  Malory  quoted  in  note  on  1.  176 

•hSa-Tew JL""  ":  '"f^"'  "'  "'^  "l-™  ^  «-y  hi,  masted, 
a  sh  elk)  ■'ty-nologicaliy  shield-Wer  (froj Ut.  »e«<««. 
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307,  lived  in  fantmij.  Thew  worda  repeated  from  1.  27  carry  u> 
back  to  the  point  at  which  the  Rtory  hroku  otT  lo  UU  huw  KUine  came 
to  h<^vo  the  shiehl. 

399.  the  loflff  backi,  eto.  Very  suggettive  of  the  long  unduUtiona  of 
the  downs. 

404.  white  rock.     The  chalky  formation  of  which  the  downe  coniiat. 

423,  The  Dragon  waa  the  aymhol  of  royalty  among  the  Britoua  (see 
11.  434  ful.,  Iwlow),  said  to  have  been  adopteil  by  Uther,  the  father  of 
Arthur,  in  conaetiuence  of  having  seen  a  fiery  dragon  in  the  heavena. 
Pendragon  (literally,  dragon'a  head)  waa  a  title  given  to  Uther  and 
his  ton. 

424.  There  waa  a  mystery  connected  with  the  birth  of  Arthur  (see 
Coming  (^f  Arthur y  177,  fol.),  and  also  with  his  "passing"  ;  there  was  a 
current  idea  that  he  should  "como  again."  The  mystery  which  exists 
in  the  old  ntoriea,  Tennyson  adapts  to  the  symbolic  meaning  which  he 
gives  to  the  subject,  Arthur  representing  the  soul,  the  spiritual,  the 
ideal. 

432.  uunite.  Is  a  silk  stuff  interwoven  with  threa<U  of  gold  and 
silver. 

439-440.  In  the  pattern,  the  forma  of  dragons  gradually  changed  into 
other  ornamental  designs ;  such  transitions  may  be  observed  in  any. 
piece  of  arabes(jue. 

447.  creicent.  'Growing,' i.^., inknightlyskillandfame  ;  cf.  1.  1400 
below  :  "  May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  and  fame." 

405.  Malory  (xviii.,  ll)  gives  the  following  account: 

"  So  these  nine  knights  of  Sir  lAunoetot's  kin  thrust  in  mlKhtlly,  tor  th«y  wtre  all 
noble  knights.  And  thcj-,  of  iifreat  hate  and  despite  that  they  hod  unto  him,  thought 
CO  rebuke  th&t  noble  kniffht  Sir  lAUncelot,  and  Sir  Lavalne,  for  they  knew  them  not. 
And  so  they  came  hurtling  together,  and  smote  down  many  knights  of  Northgalls  and 
of  Northumberland.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  them  far*  so,  he  gat  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  there  encountered  with  him  all  at  once  Sir  Bora,  Sir  Eotor,  and  Sir  Lionel, 
and  all  they  three  smote  him  at  once  with  their  spears.  And  with  force  of  themselves 
they  smote  Sir  Launcelot's  horse  to  the  earth.  And  by  misfortune  Sir  Bors  smote  Sir 
Launcelot  through  the  shield  Into  the  slds,  and  the  spear  brake,  and  the  head  left  still 
in  his  aide.  Whpn  Sir  Lavaine  saw  his  master  lie  on  the  ground,  he  ran  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  smote  him  to  the  earth,  and  by  great  foroe  he  took  his  horse  and  brought 
him  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  maugre  them  all  he  made  him  to  mount  upon  that  horse. 
And  then  Sir  I.aunceIot  gat  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  there  he  smote  Sir  Bon  horse  and 
man  to  the  earth.  And  then  he  smote  Sir  Bleoberia,  etc.  .  .  .  And  by  this  Sir  Bors 
was  horsed,  and  then  he  came  with  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Lionel,  and  all  they  three  smote 
with  swords  upon  Sir  Launcelot's  helmet.  And  when  he  felt  their  buffets,  and  his 
wound,  the  which  was  so  grisTOus,  then  be  thought  to  do  what  be  mi^t  while  he 
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p-lng  ow  .™)  th.>,.lth.l  h.  «ed  olt  hi,  h. .,,,1  „,l„h.  h...  .1.11,  I,  •.>  .V7!o 

pulljKlhlmdo,,,     And.„,h.-m..l,h.«,v.,.«lrK,.t„..,„l«,,r.       Vor  ^ 

liilfhlnolMrv.hlmth.reto,  biitl.ltUi.nith.r.." 

481.  In  the  /to,;,  „.,  381,  .n.l  .l.o  624  tl«r.  .r.  .imil.p  c.,mp.ri.on. 
of  the  oHHt  of  UtUe  with  th.t  of  ,  w»v..  Th.,  "  grt.„. Ji„„„„ri„>, "  i. 
•  characterietio  touch  of  TennyKin'.  own  olo>e  oh.ervatinn.  "There 
WM«p«rio<I  of  my  life,"  layi  the  po«t  in  hi.  loiter  to  Mr.  DnwKrn 
qnoted  in  .!  Sludu  ^  ll,e  Prhia:,,,  "when,  „  «„  „ti.t,  Turnir  for 
•x»niple.  take,  rough  •ketohee  of  Und.oaiM,.,  etc.,  in  order  to  work 
them  eventually  into  >onie  great  picture,  «>  I  wa.  in  the  hal.it  of 
ohronicling,  in  four  or  five  word,  or  more,  whatever  might  atrike  me  aa 
picture«<,ue  in  Nature.  I  never  put  these  down,  and  ni.i,  y  u  li,„.  1,,.. 
gone  away  on  the  north  wind,  but  aoiue  remain,  j.r,.,  i,,  the  ■  Idyll,  „f 
the  King ' : 

with  >ll 
It.  .torniy  orMt.  that  stiioke  agaliut  the  akie., 
Suggeation :  A  atorm  which  came  upon  ua  in  the  middle  of  the  North 
Sea." 

803-4.  Diamond  me  No  diamonds.  A  common  form  of  exprewon 
in  literature,  cf.  SichaM  II.,  ii.,  3.  87  :  "Grace  me  no  grace  nor  uncle 
roe  no  uncle." 

S0.1,  fol.  Cf.  Malory,  xviii.,  12: 

"  ?''J°'1*.  l"""  *■""  "^  *■•  *'"  •"""  "■"  "  ""I""  ""'•  ■"•  """th,  for  I  an. 
T",    ,    n  ...  '*'',°°""  '"■»  °'  "»'■•  '"'"<»".  '»'  '  h«l  l.v.r  to  repo«,  n,«  than  ■„  1,. 
lord  ol  all  th.  .o,U.    And  therewithal  h.  g™.„,rf  p|ui„„,,,.,  „j  ^  .        ^  ^, 
.w.y.ward  from  them,  until  he  came  under  a  wood'.  .Me ;  and  when  he  nw  th.t  he 

T  T  '"k."!'''  ?'*''  *  ■""'•  •"■'  ■"  ""■  ■""  '""  •"•  "■''<'"  ■">'  •»  •«".  'hen  he 
aid  with  a  high  voice,  O  (ontle  knight  Sir  Lavalne,  help  me  that  tt,l,  truneh»)n  were 
out  of  my  ride,  lor  It  .tioketh  K>  mre  that  it  nitrh  .Uj  elh  ni..  O  mine  own  lord,  «.ld 
Sir  Lavaine.  I  would  lain  do  tli.t  might  ple«e  ,ou,  but  I  dreul  mo  «>re  .„d  I  draw 
out  the  truncheon,  that  ye  .hail  be  in  peril  ol  death.  I  cl,.rge  you.  <«.id  Sir  Uura-eiot 
a,  ye  love  me  draw  It  out.  And  therawlthal  he  dmcended  Irom  hi.  hor*,  and  right  k> 
did  Sir  Lavaine,  and  lorthwlth  Sir  Lavaine  drew  the  truiiiheon  out  of  hi.  side  And 
ho  gave  a  great  .hriek,  and  a  marveliou.  grleiy  groan,  and  hi.  bioo^  hraal  out'rilBh  a 
pint  at  once,  that  at  lut  he  wnk  down,  and  .o.wooned  palo  and  deai..y." 

63S.6.  Gawain,  rise,  my  nephew.  The  poet  changed  this  afterwards, 
when  the  allegory  began  to  be  of  more  importance  in  the  Idylls,  to 
"Wherefore,  rise,  O  Gawain." 

848-9.  The  diamond  seems  to  have  been  lixcd  in  one  of  the  Howera 
which  formed  the  design  of  the  canopy  (see  11.  443-4)  whore  it  formed  a 
Jlashing  or  glistening,  hence  *'  restless  "  centre. 


n 


MOTH  o«  rmmwoa. 


MI.  coaceam.  Not*  ths  nnnaual  but  tarlisr  aoontutlon  )  cl 
■diKodrH,'  'ncodne.'    Milton  Moontuiitoi  ■ooncoAno.' 

693.  An*.     'Fioa-ipan,' 'ovir-iuUla.' 

684.  hern.  A  form  of  hmn  j  thii  ihortor  form  ii  tbt  one  alwayi 
tmploynl  by  T.nnyiou,  w  in  7"*.  Broot  i  "  I  come  from  haunU  uf  ouat 
ftnd  btrn.'* 

661.  u.    8«e  nota  on  I.  219. 

660,  fol.  Cf.  Malory,  xvlii.,  14: 

"Ah,  mirer.  nU  »lr  Oawnlnt,  iu»  li  ■■;  hurt  mon  huvltr  llun  ffer It  wh tolort. 
Wh)t  uid  EUlna.  Tor  I  htiri  gr»t  oauM,  Mid  BIr  OaiHlng;  li  thu  kiilnht  thai 
owiMth  thli  ihleld  your  lov.T  Y««.  truly,  Mid  iht,  my  love  he  li,  Ood  would  I  vera 
hli  lovf.  Tnily,  Mid  Sir  0»>liii,  lair  damMl,  ya  havt  rl|(hl,  (or,  and  h>  ba  your  lo.r, 
ya  love  the  moat  bonouralile  knliht  ol  thi  world,  and  Iha  man  at  moat  worahlp.  Do 
ma  thoudht  ever,  aald  the  damael,  (or  never,  or  that  Itoif,  lor  no  knight  that  ever  I 
aaw  loved  I  never  none  erat.  Ood  (rant,  aald  Sir  Oawalne.  that  either  ol  you  may 
rajoloe  other,  but  that  la  In  a  (reat  adventure.  But  truly,  aald  Sir  Qawalua  unto  the 
damael,  ye  may  aay  ya  have  a  (air  uraoe,  lor  why,  I  have  known  that  noble  knltht  thia 
lour  and  twenty  year,  and  never  or  that  da/  I  nor  none  other  knight,  I  dare  make  It 
lood,  Hw  nor  heard  aay  that  aver  he  bare  »ikan  or  aign  o(  no  lady,  gentlewoman,  nor 
maiden,  at  no  Juata  nor  tournament.  And  thcrelore,  (air  maiden,  aald  Sir  Uiwalna 
ye  are  much  lieholden  to  him  to  give  him  thanka.  But  I  dnad  me,  aald  Sir  Gawaloa, 
that  ye  ahall  never  aee  him  In  thia  world,  and  that  la  great  pity  that  aver  wee  ol  earthly 
knight.  AIaa,aaidBhe,howmay  thiebel  lebeelaiii!  I  aay  not  ao,  aald  Sir  Oawalna, 
but  wit  ye  well,  he  la  grievoualy  wounded,  by  all  manner  ol  algna,  and  by  men'a  eight! 
mora  likely  to  be  dead  then  to  be  on  live ;  and  wit  ya  well  he  la  the  noble  kiUgM  8I> 
Lamioelot,  lor  by  thia  ahield  I  know  bim.  Alaa,  aald  the  lair  maiden  ol  AatoUt,  how 
may  thia  be,  and  what  waa  hla  hurt  J  Truly,  nid  Sir  Oawalna,  the  man  In  the  world 
that  loved  him  beat  hurt  him  >o,  and  I  dare  aay,  aald  Sir  Oawalna,  and  that  knigbt  that 
hurt  him  knew  the  very  certainty  tliat  he  had  hurt  Sir  Launcelot,  It  wouhl  be  the 
moat  aorrow  that  ever  came  to  hla  heart  Now,  lair  lather,  eald  then  Elai..e,  I  require 
you  give  me  leave  to  ride  and  to  aeek  him,  or  elaa  I  wot  well  I  ahall  go  out  ol  my  mind 
lor  I  ahall  never  aUnt  Ull  that  I  tnd  him  and  my  brother  r  .  Uvalne.  Do  aa  It  llketh 
yoo,  eald  her  lather,  lor  me  right  aore  rapentoth  ol  the  hurt  ol  that  noble  knight 
Right  ao  the  maid  made  her  ready,  and  belore  Sir  Oawaine  making  great  dole.  Then 
on  the  mom  Sir  Oawaine  came  to  king  Arthur,  and  told  him  how  he  had  lound  Sir 
Launcelot'a  ahield  in  the  keeping  o(  the  (air  maiden  o(  Aatoiat  All  that  knew  I  alore. 
hand,  aald  king  Arthur,  and  that  cauaed  me  I  would  not  suffer  yon  to  have  ado  at  the 
great  Juata :  lor  I  eapied,  aald  king  Arthur,  when  he  came  In  till  hie  lodging,  lull  late 
In  the  evening  in  Aatoiat  But  marvel  have  I,  eald  Arthur,  that  tver  he  would  bear 
any  aign  ol  any  damael :  (or,  or  (belore)  now,  I  never  heaid  eay  nor  knew  that  ever  he 
bare  any  token  ol  none  earthly  woman.  By  my  heed,  aald  Sir  Oawaine,  the  lair 
maiden  ol  Aetolat  loveth  him  marvelloualy  well -,  what  it  meaneth  I  cannot  aay;  and 
abe  la  ridden  alter  to  aeek  him.  So  the  king  and  all  came  to  London,  and  there  Sir 
Oawaine  openly  dlaoloaed  to  all  the  court  that  it  waa  Sir  Uuncelot  that  Juated  beet" 
661.  Ramp  io  the  Seld.  Samp  i»  the  technical  torm  in  heraldry  to 
deaoribe  an  animal  on  ita  hind  faet  in  the  poatnre  of  attack  j  JIM  ia 


■LAI  Ml. 
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787.  fol.  Cf.  Malory,  iviii.,  Ifi  • 

bytl..gi«,otaod.    ButIm.rT.I.»fd8lrU<.no,lot.,hotold,oum,„.m..- 
W  ?■  Pf  '''•  ""?^,''     ;  '"  ""»  "'  *••«  "'o-xly  fit.  to  which  he  wo.  .ub. 

'  L  ."■'""'"'/••  ""• '    """■•"  »"•  '  "«i»«  alone  u  my  f.,h« 
niged  m  hii  mocl  ? "  '  ' 

797.  myiUdl,.     •  I„  .„ch  »  w.y  «  to  .ymboli»  .  deeper  meaning  ■ 

808.  tatUe-writhen.    Thi,  ohar«teri.tio.lly   'i„„„y.„nian    phra., 

Ztte T, rr."  "'"  '-"*"  ""•'■  -"  '""--^  "■""""'  "■"'  ™- 

840.  wildly-Kulphued.     Thi.   «em.  to  be  a  mi.printi   in  Uter 
editloDBweread  "weir.lly-.culptored." 
8S2.  forebore  him.     •  W«,  patient  with  him  • ;  of.  Xphe«an..  ir  ,  2  • 
with  long  luaermg,  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  " 

858.  iimplei     '.Medicinal  plant.',  a  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
Me  JJomeoaiK/yii/ie<,  V.  1,  40.  ">.  -uiu, 

Gn"  everf  *  ""  '''°'"*"'  ""^  *"'  '"""'"''  "^  """  ^"•""■"""I'l'  l«»t  »« 
881.  that  grhoaUy  grace.    The  vi.ionary  beanty  referred  to  in  1  78 

the.„ngm^.  r„„i,iey,.iv.,2:  "The  reat  .hall  be«  thi.  burden," 
and  in  Unoch  Arden,  792  :  uuruon, 

Beatinif  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain 
At  tho'  it  were  tile  liurthen  ol  a  song. 

906.  Thi.  refer,  to  the  practice  of  patting  garland,  of  flower,  upon 
nctim.  to  be  ucnlioed  at  the  altar. 
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NOTEI  OH  TEHNTSOH. 


9IS.  There  wu  m  populir  notion  that  a  ghoat  oould  not  ipeak  nnlen 
firet  apoken  to ;  of.  Hamlet,  I.,  1,  46. 

939.  blaie.  '  Blow  abroad,'  properly  if  trumpeta,  of.  Welamit  to 
Alexandria  :  "  Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet  blare." 

984.  Lancelot's  anoeatral  domain  waain  France— "Benwiek,  aome  men 
call  it  Bayonne,  and  aome  men  call  it  Beaume  "  (see  Malory,  xx.,  18). 

994,  fol.  Mr.  Churton  Collins  says  (p.  147) :  "  This  paaaage  U  an 
admirable  illustration  of  Tennyson's  power  of  transfusing  the  rery 
eaaenoe  of  Virgil  into  English,"  and  cites  Aeneiil,  iv.,  460-3  ; 

Hinc  Haudiri  vocea  et  verba  vocantis 
Visa  viri,  nox  cum  terru  obscura  teneret ; 
SoUque  cuImlnibuB  lerali  carmine  bubo 
Saepe  queri  et  ion^M  in  fletum  ducere  voces. 

1000.  make  in  earlier  English  is  the  technical  phrase  for  the  compo- 
sition of  poetry ;  and  poets  were  called  i/iaker) ;  this,  indeed,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  irou7r«f  from  which  the  word  'poet'  is 
derived. 

1001.  Songs  of  similar  form  are  fonnd  repeatedly  in  the  "Idylls  of 
the  King"  (see  Marriage  of  Oeraint,  347,  Coming  of  Arthur,  48l, 
Merlin  aiut  Vivien  SSS,  Guineven,  166,  Oareth  and  Lt/nelte,  974,  1034, 
etc.).  The  three  line  stanzaa  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Welsh 
Triads.  The  moat  ancient  of  the  CSmbrian  Bards  wrote  in  stanzaa  of 
three  rhyming  lines.  .  .  .  each  line  containing  aeven  syllables.  A 
more  eract  imitation  of  these  Triads  is  to  be  found  at  line  402  of  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,  where  Meriin  speaks  "In  riddling  triplets  of  old 
time,"  each  stanza  consisting  of  three  lines  rhyming  together. 

1016.  Phantoms  that  give  notice  of  death  in  particular  families  are 
common  in  tradition, 

1020.  ihrilling.  Tennyson  is  fond  of  using  «Art«  as  a  verb,  cf.  Pauing 
o/ Arthur,  34,  42,  Talking  Oak,  68,  Enoch  Arden,  178. 

1049.  milK  at  me.  Cf.  Macbeth,  iii.,  4,  8S  :  "  Do  not  mnse  at  mc, 
my  most  worthy  friend,"  .fftnflr/oA»,iii.,  1,317,  "  1  muse  your  majesty 
doth  seem  so  cold." 

1062.  an.    See  note  on  1.  219. 

1086.  pan.  'Die';  of.  the  expression  'the  passing  bell,'  and  In 
Memoriam,  Ivii.: 

The  passing  or  the  sweateat  soul 
Tlutfc  ever  look'd  with  liuman  ejaa 


SLAim.  u 

10»9,  fol.  Of.  Malory,  xviii.,  19; 

..rthl,  woman t  .„d  .11  th.  while  ih.  b™^h  .!?  ,  L  '*  "'""K"'''  *«>  I  not «. 
beUet  1.  ,  do  none  oSence  tb«^U.r^'^lZ  '  '7*''  '^<"""  ""■  ""  "^ 
I  never  lov«l  „„n.  b„.  SI,  urcel„rd„  Je  ?.,  „"" '  '°t  '  '*"  ""' '"  "^  ««"* 

.h.  lov.  o. «,  noble  .  knWl,  I  b^7h!  m.J V"!?"*?!  °'  ""*  ""'  '  "■ "'  •"« '" 
nv  eoul,  .nd  „p„n  mine  Lime^pl'.™;*,""';:::;'  *"^"'"; '? "•'•  ">"■•''  "Pon 
m  .in..  For  ™eet  Lord  Je.a,  „M  tCuiT^Tr^J"'l!.  ^  *""^'°"  "'  •»"  "' 
««  never  gre.t  o«.«I,r  .giUn"  th,  l.w  ^  ,h  ,  *?"  ""°  ^  ""°'^'  '■°  "»«  ' 
Lancelot  out  o(me«„r..„d°m,«"l?°il'^^  '  T*^  """  °°'"'  '■°'*'-' «' 
love  wherefore  I  h.v.  my  death.  ^L!^,.  I.'i^'**"  ""'  •'""•*""  ^ '"""« 
brother  Sir  Tirre,  .nd  Z'^ya«f,,^l"y'",'^''^  '•"  '"""  «'  B«™«"1.  .nd  her 
letter llke„  .he' did  InCu ,td'X tthe'  '  T.  J"  """""  ■"'»'"•'"«. 
—  «lth,n  word  .  ,  word  Ilk  T^  ^l^^^'""''*  ""•  *-^  "»"  ">«  l^ter 
might  b,  w.tohed  until  .he  were  d.^irnd  ill.  "^''^''i  '"  """  ""'  "" 
put  In  my  right  h.nd.  .nd  my  h«,d"  und  (L  .  h  7  ,^'  '  ''°''  '"  ""'  """  l" 
let  m.  be  put  in  .  Wr  b«l  with^rthe  ri.h",  V  k  J'"*'  """'  """'  '  '«'»''>•  "•* 
my  bed,  .nd  .11  my  riehe.t  cUh»  .^  Wd  Ih  '  ."1 ""'  [  "'"  "'<""  "'■ »""  ■» '«' 
.here  Th«„e,  I,,  .„d  there  let  mTbTpu*  „irh  ^  T,  *.  '"°'  """'  "•"  ""'  "'«- 
«.oh  «  ye  truet  U,  «..r  ,„.  thitZr  . Jd  t^t  mv  I  T. '  '"■"""  ""'  """  "'»'  ■»•■ 
over  «d  over.  Thu,,  fthcr.  I  h^h  ,™  7,  ^S'i  ™""^  """  •"""■  -"»«. 
her  hithtnUy,  .11  thing,  -hou  d  l^I^f  li°.V,l' ^''°"';  J"  ■■"  '»">"  ^—'•0  « 
her  brother  m«l,  g„.t  dole.  <or.  whe°  thT.  w-  don  1^'    """  ""  '*""'  •°'' 

—  de«l,  the  oorp«,  ™d  the  bli  .Tw»  leSThfn  Y"""     '  "'""•    *"'"° '"""  "" 
m.n,  .nd  th,  ogrp«.  .„a  .11  w„e  outTnt.  Th       ""'.''•>'""'»  Tb""".  .nd  there  . 

b.o,^o,ab.o.u«„„.to^.J^,HZtC:r„;eu"ar^^^^ 

interpret.  tL  p„..,e  in^'wrj^^'"*^'  ""  "-  ^''"'  -««'/ 
-ei'f  .  oftt'Xr""  '  "■"  ™"°-  "^"'  "->  -'B-ed  to  .ppropri.,, 

1171.  oriel.     'A  projecting  window.' 

1179.  Is  Uwnier  than  her  cnrnct'.      a  .  . 

which  i,  of  .  dark.  blui.h.^.y^ru,  "^"  "  "  '"""''  '"- 


< 
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NOTES   ON   TENNYSON. 


Ul, , 


1251-2.  The  idea  of  a  «eooii(l  coining  ia  connected  with  several  popular 
heroes,  Charlemagne,  Barbarosaa,  etc.;  and  Malory  eayi,  ::xi.,  7  :  "  Yet 
some  men  say  in  many  parts  of  England  that  King  Arthur  is  not  dead, 
but  lived  by  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesu  in  another  place.  And  men  say 
that  he  will  come  again,  and  he  shall  win  the  holy  cross.  I  will  not 
say  it  shall  be  so,  but  rather  I  will  say,  here  in  this  world  he  changed 
his  life.     But  many  men  say  that  there  is  written  upon  his  tomb  this 

'  Hio  Jacst  Arthnrui  Rex  quondam  rexque  luturus,' " 
1257-8.  For  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Galahad  see  The  Hdy  Orail.    Both 
were  distinguished  among  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  for  their 
purity. 

1272,  fill.  Cf.  Malory,  iviii.,  20: 

"And  this  WM  the  Intent  ot  the  letter ;-MMt  noUe  knight,  Sir  Launoelot,  now 
hath  denth  made  us  two  at  debate  tor  jour  love ;  I  ««»  your  lover,  that  men  called 
the  lair  maiden  ot  Astolat  j  therefore  unto  all  ladies  I  make  my  moan ;  yet  pray 
lor  my  soul,  and  bury  me  at  the  least,  and  offer  ye  my  maes-penny.  This  is  my 
last  request.  And  a  clean  maiden  I  died,  I  take  God  to  wltneM.  Pray  tor  my  soul, 
SirLauncelot,  as  thou  art  peerless.-ThiB  was  all  the  substance  In  the  letter.  And 
when  11  w»a  read  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  knights  wept  lor  pity  ol  the  dolelul 
complaints.  Then  was  Sir  Launcelot  sent  lor.  And  when  he  was  come,  king  Arthur 
made  the  letter  to  be  read  to  him ;  and  when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  It  word  by  wcrd,  he 
said  My  lord  Arthur,  wit  ye  well  I  am  right  heavy  ol  the  death  ol  this  fair  damsel. 
God'  knoweth  I  was  never  causer  ol  her  death  by  my  willing,  and  that  will  I 
report  me  to  her  own  brother;  here  ho  is,  Sir  Lavaine.  I  will  not  say  nay,  said 
"Sir  Launoelot,  but  that  she  was  both  lair  and  good,  and  much  I  was  beholden  unto 
her.  but  she  loved  me  out  ol  measure.  Ye  might  have  showed  her,  said  the  queen, 
some  bounty  and  gentleness,  that  might  have  preserved  her  lile.  Madam,  said  Sir 
Launoelot,  she  would  none  other  way  be  answered,  but  that  she  would  be  ray  wile,  or 
else  my  love,  and  ol  theee  two  I  would  not  grant  her ;  but  I  proffered  her,  lor  her  g.)od 
tove  that  she  showed  me,  a  thousand  pound  yearly  to  her  and  to  her  heira,  and  to  wed 
any  manner  knight  that  she  could  And  best  to  love  In  her  heart.  For  madam,  said  Sir 
Launoelot,  I  love  not  to  be  constrained  to  love ;  lor  love  must  arise  ol  the  heart,  and 
not  by  no  constraint.  That  is  truth,  said  the  king,  and  many  knights :  love  ia  free 
in  himsell  and  never  will  be  bounjen ;  lor  where  he  is  bounden  he  loseth  hlmscll. 
Then  said  the  king  unto  Sir  Launoelot.  It  will  be  your  worship  that  ye  oversee  that  she 
he  Interred  woishlplully.  Sir,  said  Sir  Launoelot,  that  shall  be  done  as  I  can  best 
devise.  And  so  many  knights  went  thither  to  behold  that  lair  maiden.  And  so  upon 
the  morn  she  was  interred  richly,  and  Sir  Launcelot  oilored  her  mass-penny,  and  all 
the  knights  ol  the  Table  Round  thai,  were  there  at  that  time  offered  with  Sir  Launcelot. 
And  then  the  poor  man  went  again  with  the  barget.  Then  the  Queen  sent  lor  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  prayed  hi  lor  mercy,  lor  why  she  had  been  wroth  with  him  causeless. 
This  is  not  the  llrat  time,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  ye  have  been  displeased  with  me 
causeless  ;  but,  madam,  ever  I  must  suffer  you,  but  what  wirrow  I  endure  I  take  no 
force." 

1317.  worship.     '  Honour  '—the  word  ia  Malory's. 
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Ctli     T"    ."  r*^  f ''«*"'™'<'"-  Al-lxy.  »r  rather  th,  church 

1334.  bimzon'd.    See  note  on  I  9. 
ii  Tl^r     :;^™"*-';">»fi'l''"'».'  «>  in  Shake,p..r.,  Henr,  r., 
Queen,     that  .he  may  evermore  have  affiance  in  thee. " 

1391.  creicent    See  note  on  1.  448 ;  the  ■ 
the  speaker's  mind. 


'  creacent  moon '  is  also  in 


the  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  h4rt. " 

J.^H^d"*""^     ''''°  ""  °'  '""'""■"'  "  "  •  conjunction  is  usually 
rj^1,r>"  "       '"■T-     ^'""=''  ""  »■  '«"'«™''  »«««ion.lly  found  I'J 


NOTES  ON  BBOWNINO. 

Thb  Browning  family  seems  to  havo  been  a  sound,  vigorous  ftnd 
genuinely  English  stock,  which,  at  length,  after  various  remote  strains 
had  been  grafted  upon  it,  pro«luccil  the  flower  of  genius  in  the  person 
of  Robert  Browning,  the  poet.  His  grandfather,  who  migrated  from 
Dorsetsliiro  to  London,  was  a  sueeessful  officii  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  married  a  certain  Margaret  Tittle,  a  native  of  St.  Kitts  in  the 
West  Indies.  Their  son,  the  poet's  father,  disappointed  in  his  desire 
of  becoming  nn  artist,  also  entered  the  service  of  the  bank  in  which 
he  continued  until  advancing  years  brouglit  superannuation.  As  a 
bank  clerk  he  earned  a  steady  income  which,  if  not  large,  sufficed  his 
"needs.  In  1811,  he  married  Sarah  Ann  Weidemann,  of  Scottish 
German  origin,  her  father,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  having  settled  and 
married  in  Dundee  ;  he  was  a  sliip-owner  in  a  small  way.  Browning's 
parents  spent  their  joint  lives  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  London ; 
and  there,  in  Camberwell,  their  eldest  son  Robert  was  born.  May  7th, 
1812.  Only  one  other  child,  a  daughter,  survived  infancy  ;  she  never 
married  and  long  after,  in  her  brothers  latest  years,  presided  over  his 
houseliold.  Browning  was  specially  fortunate  in  his  family  relations  ; 
in  the  absence  of  a  public  school  and  university  education  this  quiet, 
simple,  nonconformist  family  circle  counted  for  more  in  his  case  than 
is  i)erh.ip8  usual  with  English  men  of  letters.  It  was  not,  however,  an 
ordinary  nyddle-class  home;  the  father  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
eulturs  with  pronounced  artistic  and  literary  tastes,  sometling  of  a 
scholar  <\  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  books  and  prints.  Wo  hear 
of  the  cliarm  he  exercised  over  those  he  mot,  through  his  simple, 
ch»'(.Tful,  unworldly  spirit,  and  his  kindly  heart.  "The  father  and 
uncle,"  writes  Dante  Rossetti  to  William  Ailingham,  "—father 
especially— show  just  that  submissive  yet  highly  cheerful  and  capable 
simplicity  of  character  which  often,  I  think,  appears  in  the  family  of 
a  great  man  who  uses  at  last  what  others  have  kept  for  him.     The 

father  is  a  complete  oddity — with  real  genius  for  drawing 

and  as  innocent  as  a  child."  To  his  son  he  transmitted  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  an  energetic  and  optimistic  temperament.  The 
mother  was  characterized  by  Carlylo  as  "the  true  type  of  a  Scottish 
gentlewoman;"  she  wa,  a  pious  woman  with  a  delicate  and  nervous 
organization  and  waMt  loving  and  judicious  mother  to  her  distinguished 
98 
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•on.  The  boy  "wa.  .  handiome,  vlgoronn,  fearlM.  child,  i.nd  Kxn 
dewlopcl  an  unrertinR  activity  ami  a  fiery  temper.  He  clamoured  for 
oeenpatmn  from  the  moment  ho  eoul.l  .peak."  Hi,  o.h.cation  wa.  of  . 
Mraewhat  unu»ual  and  de,ult„ry  character;  «hm,I  counted  for  little, 
t^f^t^l;  ,"  ^  "■  •""^"i'y  <"""«>■  But  tl>e  house  overflowe, 
w.th  bo.A,  from  winch  ho  ,li,l  „„t  fail  to  profit.  "By  the  indulgence 
of  my  father  and  mother,"  ho  wrote  in  a  letter  of  1887,  "  I  wa.  allowed 
to  live  my  own  life  and  choo«,  my  own  course  in  it ,  which,  having 
teen  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  tho  end.  ncco«itated  a  pemnssion 
to  read  nearly  all  .ort,  of  book,  in  a  well-stocked  and  ve^  mi.cel. 
laoeou.  Lbrary.  I  hadno  other  direction  than  my  parents'  taste  for 
whatever  w.,  highest  and  best  in  literature,  bit  I  found  out  for 
myself  many  forgotten  fiol.ls  which  proved  the  richest  of  pastures  ■• 
A.  he  grew  older  he  had  tutors  in  various  branches,  and^hus  wm, 
.nstructed  not  only  in  aca,lemio  subjects  but  .Iso  in  music,  singing 
rtowTf  7''"»  '"f.  'T"^-  H«  had  a  passion  for  music  ind  farf; 
.howed  arfst,c  aptitudes.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  year,  old  he 
had  wnttcn  a  volume  of  poem,  which  «=emed  to  hi,  father  to  pos«„ 
real  excellence,  but  which  the  writer  himself,  in  later  life,  deS 
a,  mere  echoes  of  Byron.  In  1825  he  accidentally  became  IcZl^ 
w.th  the  poem,  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  was  pLoundly  aS  fcl 
the  work  of  the  former.    Shelley's  influenco  is  the  most  important 

111,  P-W.shed  poem    Panli,^ ;  but  Browning', ^„iu,  wa^ 

marked  y  .nd.vdual   and  independent,  and  les,  in    hi,  "Le  than 

.lZX"r   '"™''™   '"'''*^'""'   ''"-  '"  P-'<— r 

Browning  early  determined  to  be  a  poet;  when  the  time  came  to 

would not'^^r  T'?'""'  "•'^  "PP^''''^''  '»  ■"'  f"""'^  *'>'^">«^ 
would  not  be  better  for  him  to  «e  life  in  the  best  sense  and  cultivate 

the  power,  of  h.s  mind  I  .an  shackle  himself  in  the  very  outset  of 

^career  by  a  laborious  training  foreign  to  his  aim."    The  father 

Zn  rt"'""'"]'^  '""''""'  '■"■"  "■''  ■"'«'-'  "-■""  "-o  mean, 
^lit  f.H  "'"JT  '"".."---'y  °'  ?»-""■«  -y  lucrative 
oalling.  He  Kicured  for  me,"  Kiys  the  latter,  "all  the  ease  and 
comfort  that  a  literary  man  need,  to  do  good  work."    By  the  irdne^ 

1833.  Th.s  youthful  production,  apart  fron>  impressing  favourablv 
^o^three  discerning  critics,  wholly  failed  to  attract  public  attenUo^ 
In  1833-4  he  apent  aume  three  months  in  St.  Petersburg. 
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In  183S  he  published  ParaetltM,  a  work  which  holds  lU  own,  em 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  his  maturer  productions ;  although 
it  wholly  failed  in  winning  popular  favour,  Paracettus  revealed  to  the 
few  the  advent  of  a  pnet  of  extraordinary  promise,  and  opened  for  him 
the  doors  of  literary  society  in  London.  He  made  thd  acquaintance  of 
many  distinguished  men,  und  came  into  dose  and  friendly  relations, 
especially,  with  the  critic,  John  Foster,  and  with  the  great  actor, 
Macready.  Partly  through  the  inHuence  of  the  latter,  he  began  the 
writing  of  plays,  and  to  this  species  of  literature  he  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  poetic  activity  during  the  next  ten  years.  Two  of 
these,  Strafford  and  A  Biol  on  the  'Scuteheorif  were  produced  on  the 
atage  with  partial  success ;  but  the  treatment  the  hitter  play  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  m&nager  mode  the  author  resolve  to  write  no  more 
for  the  theatre.  In  1838  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  a  country 
with  which  much  of  his  work  and  much  of  hi<i  life  were  to  be  closely 
connected.  He  was  alre^y  engaged  upon  a  poem  based  on  mediteval 
Italian  history,  Sordetto.  It  is  tlie  most  difficult  of  all  his  works,  and 
made  Browning's  name  a  by-word  for  obscurity ;  the  impression  thus 
created  was  doubtless  one  of  the  factors  in  his  failure,  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  to  make  any  progress  in  popular  regard.  As  his  writings 
brought  no  money  return,  he  had  recourse  to  a  cheap  method  of  publica- 
tion ;  he  issued  them  from  time  to  time,  as  they  accumulated  on  his 
bands,  in  paper-covered  pamphlets,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  double- 
colur<ned  pages.  From  1841  to  1846,  eight  of  these  pamphlets  appeared  ; 
in  them  was  U>  be  found  some  of  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work, 
notably  Pippa  Passes  (1844)  and  the  two  collections  of  shorter  poems 
entitled  Ihramatie  Lyrics  (1842)  and  DranuUte  Bciaiiees  and  Lyrics 
(1846).  The  series  had  the  common  title.  BetU  and  Po.^tegranates,  **  to 
indicate,"  as  the  poet  explained,  "an  endeavour  towards  something 
like  an  alternation  or  mixture  of  musio  with  discourse,  sound  with 
sense,  poetry  with  thought" 

A  second  voyage  to  Italy  was  made  in  1844.  On  his  return  opened 
the  one  romantic  incident  of  his  uneventful  history.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  who  already  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  poet,  had  recently 
published  a  volume  which  contained  a  complimentary  allusion  to 
Browning's  poetry.  Browning  read  the  volume  with  enthusiastio 
admiration,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  a  common  friend,  John  Kenyon, 
expressed  this  admiration  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Barrett.  1'he  result  was 
an  animated  correspondence  and  a  growing  feeling  of  warm  friendship. 
Miss  Barrett  was  a  chronic  invalid,  confined  to  her  room,  scaroelf 
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•Bting  anyone  but  the  momhers  of  her  own  family ;  hence  for  lome 
monlh.  the  poets  dirt  not  actually  meet.  At  lenglli,  on  Muy  20tl.,  154S 
Browmng  aaw  his  corresponrtent  for  the  first  time,  "a  little  Bguro 
which  did  not  rise  from  the  sofa,  pale  ringletted  face,  great  eager, 
wistfully  pathetio  eyo^"  The  friendship  rapidly  ri,«ned  into  passion! 
ate  admiration.  But  to  the  natural  issue  of  their  attachment  were 
great  obstacles.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  strange  and  selfish  temper 
who  thought  that  the  lives  of  his  children  should  be  wholly  dedicated 
to  himself,  and  who  treated  his  daughter-now  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
-ae  If  she  were  a  child.  To  him  she  could  not  dare  even  to  hint 
the  possibdity  of  marriage.  More  insuperable  obstacle  still  was  her 
own  lU-health  ;  though  under  the  stimulus  of  the  new  interest  in  «fe 
this  had  greatly  improved,  she  was  supposed  to  be  labouring  under  aii 
incurable  disease  of  the  spine.  To  incur  her  father's  anger,  to 
burden  her  lover  with  an  invalid  wife  seemed  to  her  impossible.  A 
twelvemonth  pa.<sed  ;  in  the  summer  of  1840,  her  life  was  represented 
M  depending  upon  her  spending  the  following  winter  in  a  warmer 
chraate.  Her  father  negatived  any  such  plan.  There  was  now  a  new 
and  foreible  argument  in  Browning's  favour,  and  Miss  Barrett  at  length 
yielded.  They  were  marrie.1  in  September,  1846,  and  embarked  for  the 
continent.  The  father  never  forgave  his  daughter  and  henceforward 
persistently  refused  all  communications  with  her  or  her  husband. 

This  marriage,  which  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
one  of  the  happiest  in  the  aniuls  of  genius,  completely  changed  the 
tenor  of  Browning's  life.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  his  home  wa. 
in  Italy,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  in  Florence  ;  although 
in  summer  especially,  other  parts  of  Italy  afforded  a  temporary 
residence.  Mrs.  Browning's  health  greatly  improved,  and,  while  still 
frail,  she  could  travel,  enjoy  the  open  air,  and  mingle,  to  some  limited 
degree,  with  the  world.  In  the  earlier  years  of  their  married  Ufe,  they 
saw  but  little  of  society;  but  subsequently  they  became  acquainted 
with  many  English  and  Americans  resident  or  travelling  in  Italy,  and 
formed  not  a  few  intimate  friendships,  for  example,  with  Landor 
Lytton,  Leightou  (the  painter),  Fanny  Kemble,  among  the  English- 
and  with  Powers  (the  sculptor),  Margaret  Fuller  Osaoli,  Hawthorne 
and  the  Storys,  among  Americans.  In  1849  a  son  was  born  to  them. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mrs.  Browning',  health  permitted  a  journey 
northward,  and  the  following  year-and-a-half  was  spent  in  London  and 
Pans.  They  now  came  into  close  personal  relations  with  many  of  their 
disUngnished  contemporaries,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  D.  G.  Bossetti,  &nd 
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•then.  The  visit  was  repeated  in  186S,  when  Men  and  Women  wat 
pu))liahe<l  ;  UuB  volume  conUini  probably  a  larger  quantity  of 
Browning's  beat  work  than  any  other  single  publication  of  his.  In  18S1 
Browning  had  been  appreciatively  reviewed  by  a  French  critic,  M. 
Milsand,  in  the  pages  of  a  leading  French  magazine.  But  the  indif- 
ference of  the  English  reuling  public  continued,  now  and  for  years  to 
come.  To  this  Mrs.  Browning  refers,  some  ten  year*  later,  in  a  letter 
to  her  husband's  sister :  "  His  treatment  in  England  affeoti  him,  natur- 
ally, and  for  my  part  I  set  it  down  as  an  infamy  of  that  public— no  other 
word."  After  referring  to  the  recognition  he  waa  finding  in  the  Uniteil 
States,  she  continues  "'I  don't  compUin  for  myself  of  an  unappreciating 
public.  /  ham  no  reaaon.  But  just  for  that  reason,  I  complain  more 
about  Robert-— only  he  does  not  heu-  me  complain— to  you  I  may  say 
that  the  blindness,  deafness,  and  stupidity  of  the  English  public  to 
Robert  are  amazing.  Of  course,  Milsand  has  heard  his  name— well,  the 
eontrary  would  have  been  strange.  Robert  I8.  All  England  can't 
prevent  his  existence,  I  suppose.  But  nobody  there,  except  a  small 
knot  of  pre-Raffaelite  men,  pretend  to  do  him  justice.  Mr.  Forster  has 
done  the  best— in  the  press.  As  a  mrt  of  lion,  Robert  has  his  range  in 
society— and— for  the  rest  you  should  see  Chapman's  [his  publisher] 
returns  I  While  in  America  he  is  a  power,  a  writer,  a  poet—he  is  read 
— he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  1  ** 

One  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  had  been  that  the  Brownings 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  living  with  the  strictest  economy.  In 
1805  their  finances  were  placed  in  a  better  condition  by  legacies 
amounting  to  £11,000  which  came  to  them  through  the  death 
of  their  old  friend  John  Kenyon.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  time 
between  London,  Paris  and  TcaXy  was  continued  until  1861.  By  that 
time  Mrs.  Browning's  health  had  begun  to  decline :  a  winter  spent  in 
Rome  prove<l  unfavourable  to  her,  and  on  June  29th,  she  suddenly 
expired  in  her  husband's  arms  at  their  own  home  in  Florence. 

The  blow  to  Brownin'.  was  overwhelming.  "Life  must  now  begin 
anew,"  he  wrote,  "all  the  old  cast  off  and  the  new  one  put  on.  1  shall 
go  away,  break  up  everything,  go  to  England,  and  live  and  woik  and 
write."  As  soon  as  possible  he  left  Florence,  never  to  revisit  it,  and, 
mainly  fron^  considerations  in  regard  to  his  son,  took  up  his  residence 
in  London.  His  manner  of  life  again  underwent  a  revolution.  He  aA 
first  lived  a  very  isolated  existence,  cutting  himself  off  wholly  from 
general  society.  Rut,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  as  he  told  Mr.  Gosse,  he 
Stttldenly  realized  that  "  this  mode  of  life  was  morbid  and  unworthy^ 
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lad,  then  and  then,  he  determined  to  accept  for  tha  <utnn  twtry 
•uiuble  invitation  that  came  to  him."  Thun,  in  coune  ol  tinge,  ha 
came  to  be  one  of  the  moat  familiar  figurea  in  I^mlon  aociety,  and  at 
notable  public  entertainmenta,  eipecially  nf  a  mutical  cliaraoter.  Hia 
nimmera  he  waa  aocuatomed  to  epend  on  the  coait  of  France.  In  1884 
he  publiihed  Dramalit  Pertona,  a  collection  of  jucma  eimilar  in 
ohiracter  and  excellence  to  Men  and  Womrn.  The  tide  of  opinion  had  . 
now  begun  to  aet  decisively  in  hi»  favour.  In  1864  he  writea  to  an 
intimate  friend :  "There  were  alwaya  a  few  people  who  bad  a  certain 
opinion  of  my  poems,  but  nobody  cared  to  apeak  what  he  thought,  or 
tha  things  printed  twenty-five  years  ago  would  not  have  waited  so  long 
for  a  good  won!  j  but  at  last  a  now  set  of  men  arrive  who  don't  minil 
the  coaveotionalities  of  ignoring  one  and  seeing  everything  in  mother- 
Chapman  [his  publisher]  says  'the  new  orders  come  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,'  and  all  my  new  cultivators  are  young  men. ...  As  I  begun, 
10  I  shall  end,— taking  my  own  course,  pleasing  myself  or  aiming  at 
doingio,  and  thereby,  I  hope,  pleasing  God.  As  I  never  did  otherwise, 
I  never  had  any  fear  as  to  what  I  did  going  ultimately  to  the  bad,— 
hence  in  collected  editions,  I  always  reprinted  everything,  smallest  and 
greatest."  His  fame  waa  fully  established  on  the  publication  uf  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  poems  ITit  Ring  and  the  Book  in 
1868-9.  From  this  time,  even  the  general  public,  although  they  did 
not  read  him,  became  aware  of  the  fact  thot  Tennyson  was  not  the  only 
great  English  poet  living  and  writing.  When  The  Riiy  and  tU  Boot 
was  approaching  completion.  Browning  wrote:  "Booksellen  are  making 
me  pretty  offers  for  it.  One  sent  to  propose,  hut  week,  to  publish  it 
at  his  risk,  giving  me  alt  the  profits,  and  pay  mo  the  whole  in 
advance— 'for  the  incidental  advantages  of  my  name'— the  E.  B.  who 
for  six  months  once  did  not  sell  one  copy  of  the  poems." 

In  1S81  a  novel  honour  was  done  him  in  the  foundation  in  London  of 
a  society  for  the  study  and  elucidation  of  his  works.  This  example 
was  followed  far  and  wide  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America ;  and 
the  Browning  cult  became  a  temporary  fashion.  However  feeble  or 
foolish  some  of  this  work  may  have  been,  these  Browning  societies,  on 
the  whole,  did  much  for  the  spreading  of  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
works  of  a  somewhat  recondite  poet.  Browning  himself  continued  to 
be  a  diligent  writer  to  the  hwt,  but  none  of  the  numerous  volnmea 
issued  subsequent  to  1868  reachud  the  level  which  had  been  attained  by 
the  best  of  his  earlier  work.  In  his  work,  activity  of  the  intellect  had 
always  tended  to  trespass  unduly  upon  the  sphere  of  the  imagioaUoo, 
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■nd  with  th«  dM»y  of  imaginative  power  natural  to  olil  age,  the  i 
noetic  eiocllonon  ot  hii  writing"  liegnii  to  decline,  although  they  might 
•till  continue  to  poMMjaa  interest  oi  the  utterance!  ot  a  powerful  and 
active '  iid.  In  I87S  lUly  waa  revisited  for  the  flnt  time  iiuce  hii 
wife's  death,  and  began  to  exercise  its  former  fascination  over  him. 
He  returned  repeatedly  and  finally  purohaiod  the  Palaizo  Reuonico  in 
Venice  aa  a  residence  for  hii  son,  who  had  become  an  artist.  Gradually 
old  age  began  to  toll  on  the  vigoroun  frame  of  the  poet,  but,  as  (ar  aa 
health  permitte.1,  he  mainUine.1  his  old  interests  and  activities  t<.  the 
Ust,  and  his  final  volume  of  poems  appeared!  on  the  very  day  of  hia 
death.    This  occurred  in  Venice  on  Deo.  12th,  1889. 

Mr.  Edmond  Oosse,  who  knew  Browning  in  hi«  later  yean,  thua 
sums  up  hit  pei-Boual  characteristica :  "In  physique  Robert  Browning 
was  short  and  thickset,  of  very  muscuUr  build ;  his  temper  waa  ardent 
and  optimistic  j  he  waa  appreciative,  sympathetic  and  full  of  curiosity  i 
prudent  in  alTaini  and  rather  '  close '  about  money  ;  robust,  active,  loud 
of  speech,  conlial  in  manner,  gracioua  and  conciliatory  in  address ;  but 
eubject  to  sudden  fita  of  indignation  which  were  like  thunderstorms." 
Hawthorne  speaking  of  an  evening  spent  with  the  Brownings  in 
Florence,  1858,  says:  "Mr.  Browning  waa  very  efficient  in  keepmg  up 
conversation  with  everybody,  and  seemi  li  tx>  be  in  all  parts  of  the  room 
and  in  every  group  at  the  same  moment ;  a  most  vivid  and  quick- 
thoughted  pnrmn,  logical  and  common-sensible,  as,  I  presume,  poeU 
generally  are  in  their  daily  talk."  On  another  occasion  he  aaya  : 
"  Browning  was  very  genUl  and  fuU  of  life  as  usual,  but  his  conversation 
has  the  effervescent  aroma  which  you  cannot  catch,  even  if  you  get  the 
very  words  that  seem  imbued  with  it  ....  Browning's  nonsense 
ia  of  very  genuine  and  excellent  quality,  the  true  babble  and  effervea- 
cence  of  a  bright  and  powerful  mind,  and  ho  leU  it  play  among  his 
friends  with  the  faith  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  must  be  an 
amiable  man." 

In  his  later  years,  when  Browning  mingled  freely  in  society,  he  did 
not,  to  the  casual  observer,  seem  the  poet,  either  in  his  general  appear- 
ance or  in  his  talk.  He  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  shrewd  and 
energetic  man  of  the  world.  Mr.  F.  G.  Palgrave,  whom  he  used 
frequently  to  visit  subsequent  to  1861,  describes  his  visiU  as  very 
pleasant,  "but  neither  then  nor  afterwards  was  his  conversation  in  any 
apparent  near  relation  to  his  work  or  thought  aa  a  poet."  In  regard  to 
this  trail  Sir  Leslie  SUphen  writes  in  an  essay,  TU  Byoming  LetUrt, 
"People  who  met  Browning  ocoaaioually  accepted  the  commonplace 
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doctrine  that  the  poet  and  the  m»n  may  he  wholly  different  permni. 
Browning,  that  in,  onuM  talk  like  a  hrilliant  man  of  the  worlil,  ami  the 
oommon-plaoe  perton  ooulil  infer  that  h«  did  not  poReose  tlio  feelinge 
which  he  did  not  care  to  exhibit  at  a  dinner  party.  It  waa  not  difflcuU 
todisoorer  that  luoh  a  remark  showed  the  luperfloiality  of  the  obaerver, 
not  the  absence  of  the  underlying  qualities.  These  letters,  at  any 
rate,  demonstrate  to  the  dullest  that  the  intensity  of  passion  which 
makes  the  poet,  was  e<iuaUy  present  in  the  man."  To  this  passage  he 
subjoins  a  note ;  "  I  happened  to  meet  Browning  at  a  mnment  of 
great  interest  to  me,  I  knew  little  of  him  then,  and  had  rather  taken 
him  at  the  voloation  indicated  above.  He  spoke  a  few  wonls,  showing 
such  tenderness,  insight,  and  sympathy,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  bis 
kindness ;  and  from  that  time  knew  him  for  what  he  waa.  I  cannot 
say  more;  h  -t  I  say  so  much  by  way  of  expressing  my  gratitude." 
Very  weighty  testimony  to  the  charm  and  greatness  of  Browning's 
character  is  found  in  a  private  letter  of  Jowett,  the  lata  Master  of 
Balliol,  dated  1868.  "  I  thought  I  was  getting  too  old  to  make  new 
friends.  But  I  believe  I  have  mode  one— Mr.  Browning  the  poet,  who 
has  been  staying  with  me  during  the  last  few  days.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  enthusiasm  of  his  open,  generous  nature  and  his  great 
ability  and  knowledge.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  waa  a  perfectly 
sensible  poet  in  the  world,  entirely  free  from  vanity,  jealousy,  or  any 
other  littleness,  and  thinking  no  more  of  himself  than  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  man.  His  great  energy  is  very  remarkable,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  make  the  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life." 


"ALL  SERVICE  RANKS  THE  SAME  WITH  GOD." 

This  Bong  is  put  in  the  niuuth  of  Pippa,  the  little  ailkwcaver,  heroino 
of  the  dramatic  poem,  Pippa  Paynes  (1841).  She  comforts  herself,  iu 
her  innigniBcanee,  with  the  thought  to  which  this  little  poem  gives 
expression. 


too 
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FInt  pnUlnhal  in  No,  III.  of  llrllt  and  PomrgranaU;  Ih*  TolnM 
•ntltlod  IhnMalir.  I.grif  (1842),  Tlio  writing  ol  hitdnmik  Sirnford, 
prralurod  in  1837,  hail  '  "•!  tin  poot'i  mind  with  tha  Menaa  of  Uw 
Civil  War  wliich  aflunl.-,  i..     liatorio  lotting  of  thcaa  poema. 

Tha  apprnpriateneaa  nf  tlie  tonn  dmrnaiie  lyria  ia,  in  tha  pnaantoaae. 
•peciully  manifoat  ( I )  Tho  vcnea  with  tha  axccption  of  tha  flrat  atania 
of  Marching  Along  ara  tha  utteranoea  of  an  imaginary  puraonage,  ami 
expraaa  hia,  not  tha  puct'a,  aentinwnta.  (2)  Each  put'm  ia  auppiwxl  to 
npreaent  an  actual  ipeech,  anil  ia  not,  lilie  /.i  Iht  Valltf  of  Caulenit, 
or  Brtak,  break,  brrat,  tlie  imn;%diata  poatio  axpreaaion  of  A  Coeling. 
Thua  far,  than,  theaa  piocca  ara  akin  to  Antooj'a  apaooh  arar  tha 
dead  body  in  Jytiiu  Caaar,  or  tha  apeachea  at  tha  Banquat  in  ilathelln 
henoa  (3)  their  atyla  haa  not  tha  amooth  ataody  flow  of  tha  ordinary  lyrio, 
but  tha  mora  bro]i<*n  changeful  movement  of  auch  poetry  aa  ia  intended 
to  repreacut  actual  speech.  (4)  It  ia  not  mere'y  to  embody  aentimeata 
and  thoughta  that  theie  pocma  were  written ;  quite  aa  vivid  and  aa 
oeathetically  valuable  aa  theae,  ia  the  impreaaion  they  give  ua  of  tha 
blulf  cavalier  wlio  ipealti  them— a  typical  exemplar  of  an  hiatorio 
development— and  of  the  varioua  aitnatioua  in  which  tha  poenii  ara 
auppoaed  to  be  uttered. 

Their  lyrieat  character  ia  atamped  on  the  face  of  theae  poema  by  thair 
metrical  form,  and  in  the  fact  that  each  givea  eipreaaion  to  one 
dumioaling  feeling.  Attention  need  not  be  drawn  to  the  vigour 
and  daah,  both  in  conception  and  in  atyle  and  vanification*  whioh  are 
apeoially  congenial  to  Browning'a  temperament  aod  art. 

I.    HARCHINO  aix>'.<a. 

2.  crop-headed.  Tnlilie  the  cavaliera,  the  Puritana  wore  their  half 
abort ;  hence  alao  the  term  "  Roundheads." 

■wine-    Hang.    Cf.  the  ordinary  imprecation  "  Oo  and  be  hanged." 

3.  pt  eisillg.  Tlie  meaning  must  not  be  preeaed  ;  the  word  iloea  not 
imply  liere  (as  it  ordinarily  does)  that  any  force  waa  used  in  gathering 
these  aoldiera. 

S.  Marched.  In  the  firat  text  "marching,"  aa  in  the  chomaeaof 
the  next  two  stanzas  ;  the  change  amended  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  sentence. 

7.  Pyra.  Tlie  parliamenUry  leader  who  is  familiar  to  all  atndenta 
ol  English  hiatory,  for  the  prominent  part  be  took  in  the  Fetitka 
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of  lUghl,  th«  ImpoAchmenti  ol  HtniffimI  ftM  LmhI,  th«  Orftmt 
RenHMiitranoe,  etc.  Ha  died  In  1843,  nut  long  mtitr  iha  outbrMk  ol 
the  Civil  War. 


8.  pftrttt.    ConferanocK ;    the    muro   ordinary    form    ia 
though  **pftrle"  itfrttiueut  In  poetry,  t.g.t  JJamlet,  1.,  1. 


'pukr,'* 


«•• 


In  ui  uifiT  pule 
»  Um  tleddMl  rulocki  on  Um  loe. 


M'14.  Hampdtl,  the  Umoua  rvHiHtrr  of  Bhip-money,  whoM  noMn 
and  ■imple  character  givoa  liini  pcrhnpH  tho  chivf  ploco  in  general 
ettlmation  among  tho  atateinien  of  thu  Long  Parliament.  Hu  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  battle  in  Juno,  1643.  Ilttvlrig  and  FirnueH  went 
alio  prominent  pcnonagea  on  tho  Parliamentary  aiilo.  Tho  formpr 
wot  one  of  the  •'  Five  >Icrabera"  whom  CharluH  attempted  to  arruMt  in 
Jan.,  IG42— an  event  ••-'lioh  preolpitatctl  tho  resort  to  annx.  Nnthnnitl 
Ficnnet  was  a  memLor  of  tho  Ijong  Parliament,  a  cumniandcr  of  a 
troop  of  horae  in  Etitiex'  army,  and  later  attaini-d  an  unpleaaing 
notoriety  by  hii  aurreoder  of  Briitol,  of  which  hu  woa  governor. 

jroong  Harry.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  known  aa  "the  younger"  (todia* 
tingniih  him  from  hi*  father ;  to  styled  in  tho  sonnet  addressed  to  bim 
by  Milton),  onoe  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  member  of  thu  Lonn 
pKrliament,  a  leader  among  the  Independents,  and  hence  during  tlie 
earlier  period  of  Cromwell's  career  a  close  ally. 

15.  Rupert  Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  famoua  for  bit 
dashing  eiploita  as  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  Civil  War. 

21.  Nottingluun.  It  was  at  Nottingham  that  Charles  set  up  his 
■taadard  (Aug.  22ud,  1S42)  at  thu  beginning  of  hostilities  against 
Parliament.  Doubtless  the  reference  is  to  thif  event,  and  hence  the 
aUnsion  serves  to  give  a  date  to  the  imaginary  incident  of  the  potm. 

II.    aiTB  A  Rouac 

Here  the  speaker  is  addressing  his  comradeii  who  are  drinking  about 
him  ;  stanza  iil.  shows  that  this  B|)cech  is  conceived  as  behm^ing  to  a 
much  later  date  in  the  history  o'  the  Civil  War  than  that  of  the 
previous  poem. 

rotise.  A  deep  draught,  as  frequently  in  Shakespeare  ;  f.g,t  HandA, 
1.4: 

Ths  king  doth  wake  to-ntxht  siid  takes  his  roust, 
Kaaps  wsnail,  and  the  iWAKtrerlutf  up  iprinir  retls ; 
And,  OS  be  drains  his  dmuyhts  ol  Rbenisb  down,  eto> 
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16.  Noirs.  Noll  IB  a  nickname  for  Olirer,  contemptuoualy  applied 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  by  bis  opponeoU. 

III.    BOOT  AHD  8ADDLK. 

When  first  published  this  poem  had  the  title  **  My  Wife  Gertrude." 
Here,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  still  later  era  in  the  war,  in  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Naseby  (164.'>)  when,  after  great  disasters  on  the  field, 
the  cavaliers  were  maintaining  an  obstinate  reaistaDce  in  their  scattered 
strongholds. 

5.  asleep  as  you*d  say.  It  is  early  in  the  morning  and  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  all  asleep  ;  but  many  of  the  king's  jwrlizans,  though  fearing 
apparently  to  show  themselves,  are  listening  for  the  departure  of  the 
ravaliers. 


10.  ''Castle  Brancepcth"  is  the  subject  and  ' 
the  verb  "flouts." 


'array"  the  object  of 


Castle  Brancepeth.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  poet  had  any  particular 
locality  in  mind  ;  but  there  was  and  is  a  Castle  Brancepeth  a  few  miles 
from  Durham,  once  the  seat  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  UylHone  : 

Now  joy  for  you  who  from  the  towers 

Of  Drancepeth  look  in  doubt  and  fw. 

U.  laufhs.    Says  with  a  laugh  '*Good  fellows,"  etc. 

14-15.  Nay)  I've  better,  etc.     The  punctuation  shows  that  this  is 
'  oonceived  as  being  said  by  "  My  wife  Gertrude." 


MY  LAST  DUCHESS. 

My  La»t  Duckeaa  first  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1842  entitled 
Dramatic  Lyrics,  which  was  the  third  number  of  the  series  Belts  and 
Pomtijranates.  Originally  under  the  general  title  Italy  and  France,  it 
was  associated  with  the  poem  now  called  Cojint  (7ismond :  the  present 
poem  being,  /,  Jtaly ;  the  other  //,  Frajice.  In  Poema  by  Robert 
Brotcmiiff,  1849,  it  appears  (as  now)  independently  under  its  present 
name.  Perhaps  the  poet  felt  that  the  former  title  implied  that  the 
subject  waa  not  merely  Italian  but  typically  Italian,  which  may  have 
been  more  than  he  intended  ;  wishing,  however,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  local  characteristics,  he  subjoined  "Ferrara"  as  indicating  the 
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«oene  of  hi.  in.»gfnary  »i  tuation.  Fermra  t.  a  city  of  Italy  on  the  To.  the 
»at  of  the  famous  Este  family,  duko,  of  Ferrara.  Under  theirinfluonce 
It  became  a  centre  of  art  and  culture,  and  may  have  been  chosen  here 
by  the  poet  a.  suggesting  an  environment  of  aristocratic  predominance 
and  artistic  refinement  fitted  to  be  the  setting  for  his  incidents.  Byron', 
apostrophe  in  Childt  Harold,  iv.,  stanza  35,  suggests  something  of  thi. 
nature : 

Pcrran  I  In  thy  wide  and  ; rus-^rown  atre«t«, 

Whose  ■ymmatry  was  not  for  solitade, 

There  Be«ms  as 'twcrs  a  curse  upon  the  seats 

Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 

Of  Eete,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 

Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 

Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 

Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

In  exemplification,  Byron,  in  the  following  stanzas,  refers  to  tlie  story  of 
the  poet  Tasso,  who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  si.,ter  of  the  Duke, 
was  imprisoned  for  many  years  as  a  madman. 

The  impropriety  of  classing  this  poem  among  the  lyrics  was  doubtless 
the  cause  of  Its  being  placed  in  the  final  e<Iition  of  Browning's  works 
not  among  the  Vramalic  Lj/rka  but  among  the  Drainalic  Romanct,.  ' 
Uy  Last  DucheM  is  an  unusually  condensed  but  typical  and  striking 
example  of  Browning's  most  characteristic  mde  of  representing  human 
life,  already  discussed,-the  dramatic  monologue.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
dramatic  monologue,  the  external  details,  the  story,  place,  situation,  are 
not  directly  stated  but  left  to  inference,  makes  it  needful  that  the 
student  should  read  the  poem  with  the  utmost  care  so  as  to  catch  every 
hint  for  interpretation,  and  fit  every  detail  to  form  the  background 
which  may  serve  to  bring  into  clearness  the  significance  of  the  mono- 
logue  Itself.     This  is  specially  true  in  the  case  of  this  particular  poem 

There  is  some  telling  touch,"  says  Mr,  Symons,  "in  every  line,  an 
infinitude  of  cunningly  careless  details,  instinct  with  suggestion  and  an 
appearance  through  it  all  of  simple  artless  ease,  such  as  only  the  very 
finest  art  can  give."  Such  prolonged  and  careful  stu.ly  will  put  the 
re«ier  into  a  position  where  he  may  he  able  to  appreciate  the  economy 
and  the  power  through  whicli  what  n,i);ht  liave  been  a  complete  five-act 
tragedy,  is  flashed  upon  us  in  the  compass  of  some  fifty  lines. 

The  poem  presents  the  chance  utterances,  as  it  were,  of  the  Duke 
the  chief  actor  in  a  story  which  is  indicated  (not  narrated),  as  he 
onveils  to  a  visitor  the  picture  of  his  late  Duchess.    The  speaker  falla 
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nraslngly  into  a  rapid  survey  of  his  relations  with  his  wife,  therebj 
involuntarily  reveals  his  own  character  and  briefly  but  sufficiently 
indicates  hers.  A  man  of  commanding  personality  and  aristocratio 
bearing,  he  possesses  the  external  graces  and  refinement  proper  to  his  high 
position  and  long  descent ;  ho  is,  further,  a  virtuoso,  with  fine  artistic 
sense  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful ;  but  these  have  been  cultivated 
as  a  source  of  narrow,  selfish  gratification,  apart  fron  all  development 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Accustomed  to  the  utmost  deference 
from  all  about  him,  proud,  self-centred,  and  egoistic,  his  heart  is  dry  as 
summer  dust.  When  his  personal  claims,  his  pride,  his  sense  of  con- 
ventional propriety  collide  with  the  rights  of  others,  he  can  be,  perhaps 
half -unconsciously,  more  cruel  and  more  coldly  relentless  than  the 
primitive  savage. 

Over  against  him  we  catch  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  fresh,  emotional, 
passionate  nature  of  the  unspoiled  and  inexperienced  girl  whom,  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youthful  beauty,  he  marries.  To  his  arid,  cold  nature, 
her  finest  qualities  are  an  oflence.  A  species  of  jealousy  develops  because 
he  cannot  reserve  her,  like  the  picture,  all  to  himself,— not  ordinary 
jealousy,  but  jealousy  that  she  should  havea  life  apart  from  himself, 
and  joys  which  his  worldly  and  Wasrf  nature  cannot  feeL  In  the  effort 
to  shape  this  tender  spirit  into  tho  conventional  •mould  which  his 
worldly  artificial  notions  prescribe,  he  crushes  first  the  happiness  and 
next  the  life  of  his  young  wife.  Then,  after  a  proper  interval  doubt- 
less, he  seeks  to  fill  her  place  and  improve  his  financial  position  by 
another  match.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  that  he  shows  to  the 
envoy  of  a  Count,  for  whose  daughter's  hand  he  is  a  suitor,  the  picture 
of  his  late  wife— a  masterly  presentation,  not  merely  of  her  exquisite 
beauty,  but  of  that  intensity  of  soul  which  looks  out  from  her  features 
and  is  her  chief  characteristic.  This  picture  is  the  occasion  of  the 
monologue  before  us. 

The  versification  should  be  noted.  As  compared  with  the  usual 
structure  of  the  pentameter  couplet ;  the  metrical  peculiarities  of  this 
poem  have  tho  characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  later  as  compared  with 
his  earlier  use  of  blank  verse,  i.e.,  the  treatment  of  the  verse  is 
dramatic.  The  thought  is  not  fitted  to  the  flow  of  the  couplet,  with 
pauses  at  the  ends  of  the  odd  lines  and  stronger  pauses  at  the  close  of 
the  couplets.  The  chief  pauses,  in  this  poem,  are  predominantly  within 
the  lines;  the  sense,  not  the  verse,  dictates  the  grouping  of  the  phrases, 
while  tho  metrical  movement,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  rhymes  an 
felt  as  giving  merely  a  secondary  melody  to  the  pauoge. 
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3.  Fri  Pandolf.    An  imaginary  artist. 

8-12.  The  passionate  soul  of  his  h..n      f.,i  -  r 
itself  thmugh  the  face  ■  in  tv  >  !•  ''°  "'""'"Piously  reveal, 

natural  to  her  a.  the  f^I  L       r         v™  "'  "■'  '""■^'-  '?'"'•  '^'"'=h  wa. 

-to  the  DuteVr;::t;';x''rietr  :^>:rdi^Hr'"r'-'"-^^ 

and  intensity,   that  love  fnl  T  °  '"^  «""™'ne3s 

c^r.t.stif;f.::,^L:rLs:hie^;tn^™:::^^ 

caL?ha'F!^a1^:.oinsT:'„t  "■"  """^  '""^''  "'"■'"•  "--•"<«■ 

sources  of  pleiure  to  oneself   «!        iT       l'"'  ''"""■''  *°  •■•"=?  "n"'* 
noteostanything-at™  t  whir  ™  "■"  '"'P"'"''8  "'  "«■■"'  «"""<» 

^dspciledSrcn  "■'""'"'*'"''■  "'»'^''''^'°"-»«-I«^^ 

'^i^ly°tl^:::JrT,v''"-  ••/•»-'' •».  wo  have  hints, 
details  oLestn™  In^  "!.?  •  :"* ""  ""'  ^^^""'"'i  «».!  action.  J 

the  actual" :,  thoThr:? '"'' "' "° '''™"  "'•'  ^"'' ""  «y-  - 

dog-in-the-manger  jealoJwt^  ■  '''"'  v"'  '"^'"'"o"  "'  that  peculiar 
21    ^h.  s  T  ^  "  "  °^'"""  P^-^-li-rity  of  the  speaker. 

hisiudi  :r'::^::,i„'^^/:;^'"'"  "t!'  ?^''™'  —-atforgetting 
::^^ennoti.^z;--rtr-zr^^-d- 

for'!hl'im^;i:t;""T';«™t°'  ""',"""''^-'  -"-"touche. 

isonegreat^sour  r  f  the  s  Jn  Lhich  ",<        ■■"""  ""'' ""8«"'t.ivenes3 

tne  spell  which  drowning  casts  over  his  readerg. 
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SS.  My  fiiTOnr.    Borne  gift  of  hi«— » jewel  perhaps. 

81  fol.  The  broken  Btruc»tire  indicates  the  diflicnlty  which  eren  h» 
feeu'in  justifying  himself.  To  jnstify  one's  condnct  in  words  often 
reveals  unsuspected  possibilities  of  criticism. 

83.  The  Este  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe. 

84-38.  Who'd  .  .  .  trifling?  The  question  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  something  in  the  expression  of  the  person  addressed  which 
shows  to  the  Duke,  that  he  is  not  carrying  his  listener  with  him. 

45.  I  ptve  commanda.  What  the  commands  were  the  reader  may, 
if  he  pleases,  determine  for  himself ;  the  idea  that  he  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death  seems  to  the  present  editor  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  According  to  Professor  Corson,  an  enquiry  addressed 
to  the  poet  as  to  what  the  commands  were,  served  to  show  that 
Browning  had  not  himself  thought  of  the  matter. 

4647.  There  the .  .  ■  «liTe.  This  brings  the  main  body  of  the  poem 
to  a  close:  what  remains  throws  additional  light  on  the  character  of 
the  speaker,  by  indicating  the  circumstances  in  which  the  preceding 
lines  have  been  spoken. 
47-48.  The  two  leave  the  picture  to  rejoin  the  company  down  stairs. 
I  repeat,  etc.  Evidently,  then,  a  conversation  was  broken  ofT,  to 
exhibit  the  picture,-!  conversation  in  which  arrangements  in  regard 

to  dowry,  etc.,  were  being  m«le  with  a  person  (to  whom  the  whole 

poem  is  addressed)  who  has  come  to  negotiaU  the  marriage  of  the 

Duke  with  the  daughter  of  a  Count.    AU  this  is  significant  of  tuj 

Dttke's  character. 
63   N»y  we'll  go,  etc.    They  evidently  reach  the  top  of  the  stair- 

.  «  on  their  way  to  the  "company  below,"  anl  the  Duke  politely 

.efuses  to  take  the  precederce  which  his  guest,  oelonging  of  course 

to  a  lower  social  grade,  na  urally  oflcrs. 
54.  Notice  Neptune,  etc.    As  they  pass  ihe  Duke  draws  attention 

to  a  sculptured  group  wrought  by  the  famous  iirtist,  Glaus  of  Innsbruck, 

with  the  conscious  pride  of  the  possessor  of  a  great  work  of  art. 
Claus  of  Innsbruck.    This  is  a  purely  imaginary  personage  invented 

by  the  poet.    InnAruck  is  the  capital  of  Tyrol 
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Fint  printed  in  HooUt  Jfcjoaw,  August  1844;  wprinted  with 
minor  clungei  and  lome  addition.  (S5  and  86,  67  and  S8,  63  and  64, 
67  and  68,  71  and  72),  in  BtlU  and  Ponugramtu,  1845 ;  in  1863  II  37 
and  38  were  added. 

The  Unea  contain  4  atreaMs  each  ;  the  number  of  •yUablea,  in  other 
word,  the  oharf  jter  of  the  foot,  varie..  The  poem  i.  a  parable,-an 
imaginary  legend  told  to  exemplify  a  truth. 

SI.  dieht.    Antiquated  and  poetical  for 'decked.' 


HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD. 
First  pnbliihed  in  Dramatic  Romanaa  and  Lyrias,  No.  III.  of  BeUt 
and  Pomegranales,  1845.  In  this  volume  there  were  included  along 
with  this  poem  and  under  its  present  title,  two  other  poems,  viz. : 
Hm't  to  Nd»m'a  Memory,  and  the  poem  now  called  Home- Thought), 
From  the  Sea.  The  poem  is  evidently  an  outcome  of  Browning's  Italian 
journey  of  1838. 

The  poem  expresses  marvellously  the  charm  and  freshness  of  an 
English  spring,— a  charm  unparalleled,  aa  English-speaking  people  at 
least  feel,  in  other  land..  The  poet  feels  it  the  more  keenly  in  virtue  of 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  very  different  character  of  Italian  nature— 
a  character  which  is  suggested,  for  the  reader,  in  the  single  touch  of 
the  last  line.  . 

7.  chaffinch.  Mr.  Burroughs  laya  in  his  Imprauiotu  of  Some  Englith 
Birds:  "Throughout  the  month  of  May,  and  probably  during  til  the 
spring  months,  the  chaffinch  makes  two-thirds  of  the  music  that  ordi- 
narily greets  the  ear  as  one  walks  or  drives  about  the  country." 

10.  wUtethroat.  A  summer  visitant  in  England,  builds  in  low 
bushes  or  among  weeds. 

14.  thrush.  The  song  thrush  or  throstle,  one  of  the  finest  of  British 
song-birds.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  "how  Mithe  the  throstle  sinr  "; 
Tennyson  associates  it  with  early  spring  when 

The  blackbirds  hare  thetr  wills, 
The  throstles  too. 

The  English  naturalist,  J.  G.  Wood,  deMribes  its  <ong  a.  pecuUarly 
rich,  mollew  and  auatainod,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its 
notes.    On  the  other  hand  an  American,  Burroughs,  sayi:    "Next  to 
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the  chaffinch  io  volume  of  «,ng.  »nd  perhap.  iu  "™ '«^«'' ""iZr 
i„ait,i.the«.ngthr«.h.  .  .  .  lU  «>ng  ..  nmch  after  the  manner 
of  on^  brown  thraaher.  m«le  up  of  vocal  altitudes  and  poje..  It  ..e«y 
to  tranalat.  iU  .train  into  variou.  word,  or  .hort  ejacnlatory  .ent.nce._ 
"  KiM  her,  ki..  her ,  do  it,  do  it :  be  quick,  be  quick  ;  .tick 
her  to  ii  .tick  her  to  it ;  that  wa.  n«.t,  that  wa.  neat ;  that  will  d<. 
rNB.-Burrough.'  rendering  indioaU.  how  the  bird  sing.  e«h  -""g 

"twice  over"]     .     .     •     It.  performance  i.  alway.  animated,  loud, 
and  clear,  but  never,  to  my  ear,  melodiou.,  a.  the  poet,  .o  often  have 

it  It  i«  a  rrong  of  great  .trength  and  unbounded  good  cheer  ; 

it  pr«:eed.'from  a  .ound  heart  and  merry  throat.    (Some  Impmoon, 

of  Engtiah  Birds  in  Fresh  FitU:) 
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UP  AT  A  VILLA-DOWN  IN  THE  CITY. 

First  appeared  in  Men  and  IPomen,  1855.  Uke  My  Last  Itncha., 
it  is  a  stodyof  the  Italian  aristocracy.  The  lo«.  of  political  freedom^ 
a,  well  a.  of  commercial  prosperity  from  the  16th  century  onward 
deprived  the  higher  classes  in  Italy,  more  particularly  the  ftri.tocr«:y, 
of  the  natural  outlet  for  their  activities  in  public  affair..  The  conseqnon  . 
narrowness  and  triviality  of  their  lives  had  its  effect  upon  char«t,r. 
An  intellectaal  and  .piritual  dry-rot  set  in.  Instead  of  the  greut 
statesmen,  preachers,  scholar.,  artisU  of  an  cariier  date,  we  have  the 
«W«osi;  the  highest  ideal  attained  was  a  dilettante  curiosity  and 
superficial  taste.  Seriousness  and  depth  vanished.  In  the  familiar 
characteri^tion  of  Italy  in  his  Tr^velkr,  Goldsmith  gives  a  sketch 
of  this  condition  of  things : 

Yet  still  the  loss  ol  wealth  Is  here  lopplled 

By  »rt«,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 

From  these  the  leeble  he«rt  and  long-lall'n  mind 

An  easy  compensatioD  seem  to  find. 

Here  may  lie  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade, 

Processions  tonn'd  tor  piety  and  love. 

A  niietress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  lieguii'd 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Eacl.  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control, 

Sow  alnliS  at  last,  or  (cebly  mane  the  «n"l ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind__ 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind. 
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Browning  likes  to  bring  out  character  and  principles  by  collision  with 
■ome  trivial  event  or  fact,  to  show  the  soul  revealing  itself  in  its 
attitude  towards  the  little,  no  less  than  towartls  the  great.  So,  in  tlie 
present  poem,  we  have  a  delightful  bit  of  humorous  self-revelation  on 
the  part  of  an  Italian  person  of  quality^  in  his  fceliag  with  regard  to 
country  and  city  life  respectively,— "a  mosterpivco  of  irony  and  of 
description."  We  note  the  pervading  humour,  the  genial  ease,  the 
dramatic  vivacity  of  the  style,  the  appropriate  and  changeful  movement 
of  the  verses,  the  very  brief  yet  efficient  sketches  of  scenes  in  Italian 
city  and  country. 

I.  Even  the  enforced  economies  of  the  Italian  person  of  quality  are 
oharacteriatio  of  the  class  he  represents. 

4.  by  Bacchus.     Per  Bacco  is  a  common  Italian  exclamation. 
10.  my  own.    Supply  "skull "  from  line  8. 

II,  fol.  The  limitations  of  his  aesthetic  nature  are  shown  in  what  he 
admires. 

18-25.  In  these  exquisite  suggestions  of  scenery  there  is  more  of 
Browning  than  of  the  *  Italian  person  of  quality. ' 

23.  scarce  risen  three  finders  well.  The  wheat  ir  scarcely  well  up 
to  three  fingers  in  height. 

%.  The  fountains  are  frequent  and  very  attractive  features  of  Italian 
towns ;  every  traveller  is  impressed  by  the  fountains  of  Rome. 

29.  conch.    A  marine  shell. 

39.  diligfence.    Stage-coach. 

t2.  Pulcinello.  A  grotesque  character  in  Italian  comedy,  a  buffoon. 
Puach,  the  hump-backed  fellow  in  the  puppet-show,  is  a  derivative. 

44.  liberal  thieves.  The  prejudices  of  his  class  lead  him  to  identify 
thieves  with  persons  of  iberal  political  opinions. 

46.  crown  and  lion.  The  Duke's  coat-of-arms  ;  it  is  needless  to  seek 
for  an  Italian  duke  with  buch  insignia ;  the  poet  evidently  does  not 
desire  that  the  locality  or  his  poem  should  be  identified  with  any 
particular  place. 

47.  fol.  suggest  the  literary  coteries  that  cultivated  both  prose  and 
poetry  in  the  days  of  Italian  decadence.  Those  familiar  with  Milton's 
life  will  recall  his  intercourse  with  Florentine  academies  of  this  nature. 

48.  Dante  (1266-1321).  Boccaccio  (1313-1375),  Petrarch  {1304-1374), 
are  the  three  greatest  names  in  Italian  literature ;  St,  Jemme  belong 
to  the  4th  century  A.D.,  was  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  the 
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Ffttbart.  This  inoongnioiii  union  of  writera  lo  difleront  m  the  authors 
of  the  Divine  Comedjft  the  Decanuroitt  and  the  SonwU  to  Znura,  with 
the  great  Christian  theoiogian  and  the  Roman  orator  stampa  sufficiently 
the  literary  preteniione  of  the  writer  of  the  sonnet. 

SO.  he.  TheRev.  DoiiSo*and'So;  *  than  he  had  ever  before  preaohed.' 

61.  The  last  four  lines  of  the  stanxa  give  the  crowning  instance  of  the 
utter  frivolity  of  mind  that  belongs  to  the  speaker.  Even  a  religious 
prooeuion  means  nothing  more  to  him  than  a  bit  of  noise  and  bustle  to 
fill  the  emptiness  of  his  meaningless  life  and  vacant  mind.  These  lines 
cap  the  climax  also  of  the  poet's  skill  in  treating  his  theme. 

02,  The  seven  swords  are  emblematic  of  the  seven  dolours  of  onr  Lady 
of  Sorrow.  Cf.  the  words  of  Simeon  to  Mary:  **Yea,  a  sword  shall 
pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also  "  (Luke  ii.,  35). 

06.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  expedient  for  raising  a  municipal 
revenue  in  various  cities  on  the  Continent,  to  tax  all  provisions  entering 
the  city  bounds. 

09t  foL  The  speaker  inspired  with  enthosiasm  for  the  pleasures  he  ie 
talking  of*  sees  in  imaginstion  [it  seems  to  be  imagination,  the  touches 
in  the  beginning,  e.g.  *'  yon  oypress  "  of  line  32,  seem  to  show  that  he 
is  in  the  country,  as  the  state  of  his  purse  also  makes  probable]  one  of 
those  religious  processions  which  he  so  much  admii'es,  and  ends  his  talk 
with  a  delightful  outburst  of  regretful  enthusiasm. 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS. 

First  published  in  ^he  volume  entitled  Men  and  Women,  1855.  It 
was  of  course  writteu  "^uring  the  poet'i^  residence  in  Italy,  and  the 
description  is  redolent  of  the  characteristics  of  certain  Italian  scenes 
where  the  shattered  remnants  of  past  ages  (associated  with  the  historic 
movement  and  the  animation  of  other  times)  have  been  incorporated 
into  her  own  works  by  the  softening  band  of  Nature. 

The  poem  is  admirable  for  the  way  in  which  it  expresses  the  quiet 
charm  of  the  present  scene,  and  the  eager  animation  of  the  past ;  but, 
above  all,  in  the  way  in  which  everything  is  made  to  contribute  to  the 
expression  of  the  intense  passion  of  the  love  story,  which  gathers  force 
as  the  speaker  proceeds  and  culminates  in  the  dramatic  summing  up  of 
the  final  line. 

' '  Love  A  m  ong  the  Buina  is  constructed  in  a  triple  contrast ;  the  endless 
lastures  prolonged  to  the  edge  o!  aanset,  with  their  infinity  of  calm,  are 
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oontrwtcd  with  the  vwt  and  nugnifioent  aninution  of  the  oity  whieh 
onoe  occupied  the  plain  and  the  mountain  elopea.  The  lover  keepe  at 
ann't  length  from  hia  heart  and  brain,  what  yet  filli  them  all  the  while, 
here  in  thia  placid  paatureland,  ia  one  vivid  point  of  intenieat  life ;  here 
where  onoe  were  the  grandeur  and  tumult  of  the  enormoua  city  ia  that 
which  in  a  moment  can  aboliaU  for  the  lover  all  iti  storiei  and  iU  ihamea. 
Hii  eager  anticipation  of  meeting  hia  beloved,  face  to  face  and  heart  to 
heart,  ia  not  aung,  after  the  manner  of  Burns,  aa  a  jot  of  unmingled  joy  ; 
he  delayi  hia  rapture  to  make  ita  arrival  more  entirely  rapturous  ;  ho 
Dies  hia  imagination  to  check  and  enhance  hia  paaaion  ;  and  the  poem, 
though  not  a  simple  cry  of  tlio  heart,  ia  entirely  true  aa  a  rendering  of 
emotion  which  has  taken  imagination  into  ita  service."    (Dowden). 

The  versification  ia  peculiar  and  givea  a  touch  of  that  oddity  and 
Beaming  caprice  which  belong  to  Browning ;  but  when  the  reader  haa 
surmounted  the  initial  unfamiliarity,  the  movement  seema  effective  and 
appropriate,  "beautifully  ailapted,"  aa  Mr.  Symona  remarks,  "to 
the  tone  ind  rhythm— the  quietness  and  fervent  meditation— of  the 
subject." 

2.  Hilc;  find  milet.     Adverbial  modifier  of  "  smiles. " 
9.  iti  prince,  etc.    The  relative  is  omitted  ;  the  clause  is  ailjectival 
to  "  capital." 

15.  certais  riUi.  Again  supply  the  reUtive,  "slopes  which  certain," 
etc. 

17.  they.    The  slopes  of  verdure, 

21.  These  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Homer's  description  of  Thebes  io 
Egypt  {Iliad,  ix.,  381),  which  had  a  hundred  gates. 

29.  guessed  alone.  The  vestiges  of  the  city  are  so  far  obliterated 
that  the  existence  of  the  city  can  only  be  conjectured. 

39.  caper.  A  trailing  shrub  which  is  lound  in  Mediterranean 
countries,  especially  growing  in  dry  places  over  rocka  and  walls. 

49.  The  first  four  stanzas  are  introductory,  we  now  draw  towards  the 
real  theme. 

63.  The  ruins  of  the  various  objects  enumerated  here  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  Italian  landscapes,  especially  the  causeys,  the  old 
Roman  paved  roads,  and  aqueducts. 

causeys.    The  older  spelling  (see  e.g.,  Patadim  Lost,  x.,  416) ;  the 

modem  form  "  causeway  "  is  due  to  popular  etymology  ;  the  word  really 

-somes  from  the  Low  Latin  ailciart,  to  make  a  road  with  lime  or  mortar. 
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THK  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

'  Pnbli'  <ied  in  Itn  and  Wamtn  ( I8M),  it  wm  writton  in  1848,  we  letter 
quoted  below.  Thi«  poem  i»  ol  »  lomewhitt  eioeptional  chancier 
among  Browning's  pieoei ;  it  it,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  expreaiion 
of  peraonal  feeling ;  the  feeling— a  deaire  for  aoothing  and  calming 
inflnencu  with  iti  pathetic  tone— ia  not  common  in  Browning)  nor  ia 
the  t'low  and  ateotly  movement  of  the  veree. 

Fano  if  a  town  on  the  Adriatic,  aome  30  milea  north  of  Ancona.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Auguitiue  there  in  a  picture  known  aa  L'A  uyrlo  Ciutode 
(the  Guardian  Angel),  hy  Guercino  (1690- 1006)  which  "repreienU  an 
angel  atanding  with  outstretched  winga  betide  a  little  child.  The  child 
ia  half  kneeling  on  a  kind  of  pmlestui,  while  the  angel  joina  ita  handa  in 
prayer  ;  its  gaze  ia  directed  to  the  sky,  from  which  cherubs  look  down." 
The  painting  ia  not  ranked  high  by  the  connoisseurs,  but  Browning  and 
his  wife  were  attracted  by  ita  simple  pathos.  Mrs.  Browning  writes  in 
one  of  her  letters  (see  Mrs.  Orr's  L{fe  of  Bnmming,  p.  189) :  "  Murray, 
the  traitor,  sent  us  to  Fano  aa  <  a  delightful  summer  residence  for  an 
English  family,'  and  we  found  it  uninhabitable  from  the  heat,  vegetation 
acorched  into  paleness,  the  very  air  swooning  in  the  sun,  and  the  gloomy 
looks  of  the  inhabitants  sufficiently  corroborative  of  their  worda  that  no 
drop  of  rain  or  dew  ever  falls  there  during  the  aummer.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  churchea  are  very  beautiful,  and  a  divine  picture  of  Onercino'a  is 
worth  going  all  that  way  to  see.  .  .  .  We  fled  from  Fano  after  three 
days,  and  finding  ourselves  cheated  of  our  dream  of  summer  coolness, 
resolved  on  substituting  for  it  what  the  Italians  call  un  bat  giro.  So  we 
went  to  Ancona — a  striking  sea-city,  holding  up  against  the  brown 
rocks  and  elbowing  out  the  purple  tides,  beautiful  to  look  upon." 

7.  retrieve.  Rather  unusual  use  of  the  word  i  to  bring  back  to  a 
proper  state  ;  so  we  talk  of  *  retrieving  one's  fortunes.' 

37.  Alfred.  Alfred  Domett  (181M887)anearIyfriendof  Browning's, 
himself  a  poet.  At  the  time  this  poem  waa  written  Domett  was  in 
New  Zealand,  whither  he  migrated  in  18  '',  and  where  he  became  a 
prominent  public  man.  His  departure  from  London  to  New  Zealand 
is  commemorated  in  Browning's  poem  Waring. 

51.  endured  some  wron^ ,  at  the  hands  of  the  critics,  presumably. 

65.  Wairoa.  A  river  and  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  west-coast  of  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
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Pint  poUiihed  in  ths  Allnntic  llontkly,  June,  1864;  appwrad 
in  the  ume  year  in  Dramalit  PermMX.  We  oannut  lie  wrong  in 
oonneoting  tliie  poem  with  the  death  o(  Mn.  Browning  in  1801. 
"Pntpiet  liaiall  tlie  impetuoui  bluod  and  flcrto  lyric  liro  of  miliUnt 
manhood.  It  ii  *  cry  of  pauionate  exultation  and  ciuitntion  in  the 
very  face  of  deatli ;  a  warcry  of  triumph  over  tlio  lut  of  foe«." 
{Sijmomh).  It  may  bo  compared  with  Croninij  Ihr  Bar :  the  paMionate 
fire,  the  energy  and  love  of  itruggle  are  as  cliaracturiBtio  of  Browning 
"  are  the  dignity,  grace  and  perfection  in  tlie  otlior  poeme  are  of 
Tennyxon.  It  it  noteworthy  that  the  point  of  view  in  Crouing  the 
Bar  is  easily  comprehended  and  commends  itself  to  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity  ;  that  of  Pnupice  is  more  individual  and  remoter 
from  average  sympathies. 

Proipice  is  the  Latin  imperative  meaning  '  Look  forward.' 

1.  to  feel,  etc.  This  is  in  appoaition  to  "death";  a  detail  of  the 
sort  of  thing  one  fears. 

9.  the  luniinit  attained.    The  ultimate  point  of  our  eartlily  career. 
19.  life's  aman.     Whatever  is  yet  unpaid  of  pain,  etc. 
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ADDITIONAL    POEMS. 


SIR  GALAHAD. 

My  good  blade  carves  tlia  oaxquoH  of  men, 

My  tough  lanoa  thruatetli  lure, 
My  htrength  ia  as  the  strength  of  t<'n, 

Because  my  heart  is  pura 
Tlie  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high,  B 

Tlie  hard  brands  shiver  on  tlie  Hteel, 
Tlie  splinter'd  spear-shafts  eracic  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  ron  in  clanging  lists 

And  when  the  tide  of  comlnl  stands,  10 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

TImt  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall  I 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end,  J6 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  orypt  and  shrine : 
T  ijver  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine.  20 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  tlie  stormy  crescent  goes,  25 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  sterna  the  forest  glows, 

1  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
121 
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Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice  but  none  are  there ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  ah  rill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings. 

And  solemn  chaunts  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board :  no  helmsman  steers : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light  I 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision !  blood  of  God  I 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go, 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail ; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads,  55 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height ; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields ; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistUng  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields.  60 
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0 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Sucli  hope,  I  know  not  four  ; 

I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  liere. 

I  muse  on  joys  that  will  not  cease, 

66 

5 

Pure  spaces  clotlied  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

AVTiose  oilours  haunt  my  dreams ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear. 

70 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

II 

10 

Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

1 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

1 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 

1 

A  rolling  organ-harmony 

76 

1 

(6 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 

H 

Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod. 

H 

.Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear : 

H 

"  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God ! 

Bide  on !  the  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

UntU  I  find  the  holy  Grail. 


80 
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THE    LOST    LEADER. 


Jnst  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
■''  st  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 
Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote ; 
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They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver,  5 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed  : 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  I 

Bags— were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud  ! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honoured  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  mar-nificent  eye,  10 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us,— they  watch  from  their 
graves ! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen,  15 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves '. 


We  shall  march  prospering,— not  thro'  his  presence ; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us,— not  from  his  lyre ; 
Deeds  will  be  done,— while  he  boasts  his  quiescence. 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire : 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod 
One  more  devils'  tnumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  ! 
Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 
Forced  praise  on  our  part— the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  Uaght  him— strike  gallantly. 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own ;  30 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us. 
Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne ! 

— Bromting. 
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TRB   ITALIAN   IN   ENGLAND. 
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THE    ITALIAN    IN    KNGLAND. 

That  second  time  they  hunted  me 

From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea, 

And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 

Her  blood-hounds  thro'  the  country-side. 

Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace, —  5 

I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 

Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 

Wliere  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 

The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above. 

Bright  creeping  thro'  the  moss  they  love :  10 

— How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost ! 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 

The  country  in  my  very  sight ; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 

The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay  15 

With  signal  fires ;  well,  there  I  lay 

Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess. 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend. 

And  Charles's  miserable  end,  20 

And  much  beside,  two  days ;  the  third. 

Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 

The  peasants  from  the  village  go 

To  work  among  the  maize ;  you  know. 

With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring  25 

Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string. 

With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task. 

And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 

To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine ; 

These  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line,  30 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 

The  peasants  from  the  village,  too ; 
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For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Tlieir  wives  and  sisteis  in  a  group 
To  help,  I  knew.     When  tliese  had  passed, 
I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last, 
Taking  the  chance  :  she  did  not  start, 
?Iucli  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart. 
One  instant  rapidly  glanced  round, 
And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground. 
A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt ; 
She  picked  my  glovj  up  while  she  stripped 
A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that ;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast. 
Then  I  drew  breath  ;  they  disappeared  : 
It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 


35 
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An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts ;   on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy. 
I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 
Which,  when  't  was  told  !>er,  could  not  fail 
Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth  ; 
I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 
This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 
And  no  temptation  to  betray. 
But  when  I  saw  ihat  woman's  face, 
It3  calm  simplicity  of  grace, . 
Our  Italy's  o^  -n  attitude 
In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stoo<l. 
Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm, 
To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 
At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 
"  I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 
They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 
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THE   ITALIAN   IN   ESaLAND. 

The  Austrians  over  us :  tlie  State 

Will  give  you  gold— oh,  g,,l,l  so  much  !— 

If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch, 

And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know, 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe. 

Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 

And  also  paper,  pen  and  ink. 

And  carry  safe  wliat  I  shall  write 

To  Padua,  wliich  you  '11  reach  at^ht 

Before  the  di-omo  shuts  ;  go  in. 

And  wait  till  Tenebrm  be^in  • 

Walk  to  tlie  third  confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall, 

And  kneeling  whisper.  Whence  comes  jteaee  f 

Say  it  a  second  time,  then  cease ; 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns. 

From  Christ  and  Freedom  ;  what  concerns 

The  cause  of  Peace  ?— for  answer,  slip 

My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 

Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done 

Our  mother  service— I,  the  son, 

As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land  ! " 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stana 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes  : 
I  was  no  surer  of  sun-rise 
Than  of  her  coming.     We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover— stout  and  tall, 
She  said— then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 
"  He  could  do  much  "—as  if  some  doubt 
Entered  her  heart,— then,  passing  out, 
"She  couid  not  spenk  for  others,  who 
Had  other  thoughts ;  lier,e!f  she  knew  , " 
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And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 
After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued 
Another  path ;  at  last  arrived 
The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 
To  furnish  me :  she  brought  the  news. 
For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 
But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 
Upon  her  head  -  "  This  faith  was  shown 
To  Italy,  our  mother ;  she 
Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee." 
She  followed  down  to  the  seii-shore ; 
I  left  and  never  saw  her  more. 

How  very  loug  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning — much  less  wished  for— aught 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 
For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die ! 
I  never  was  in  love ;  and  since 
Charles  proved  false,  what  shall  now  convince 
My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend  1 
However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 
Eeal  wishes  on  myself — say,  three — 
I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be. 
I  would  grasp  Metternich  until 
I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 
In  blood  thro'  these  two  hands.     And  next, 
—Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed- 
Charles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part. 
Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  heart 
Under  his  new  employers.     Last 
—Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wish  1     For  fast 
Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. 
If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length 
My  father's  house  again,  how  scared 
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They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared  ' 
My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 
—Disowned  me  long  ago,  men  say ; 
And  all  my  early  mates  who  used 
To  praise  me  so— perhaps  induced 
More  than  one  early  step  of  mine- 
Are  turning  wise :  while  some  opine 
"Freedom  grows  license,"  some  suspect 
"Haste  breeds  delay,"  and  recollect 
They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure ! 
So,  with  a  sullen  "All's  for  best," 
The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 
I  think  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  tliat  dear,  lost  land. 
Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles. 
And  know  if  yet  that  woman  .smiles 
With  the  calm  smile ;  some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt :  what  harm 
If  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench, 
And  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust. 
Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes— just 
Her  children's  ages  and  their  names. 
And  what  may  be  the  husband's  uims 
For  each  of  them.     I'd  talk  this  out, 
And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about. 
Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lav 
Mine  on  her  heal,  and  go  my  way. 

So  much  for  idle  wishing — how 
It  steals  the  time  ?    To  business  now. 
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EVELYN  HOPE. 

I. 
Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  ! 

Sit  and  watch  by  lier  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die  too,  in  the  gloss ; 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think  : 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  thro'  the  hinge's  chink. 


Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  I 

Perhaps  she  liad  scarcely  heard  my  name  ; 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love ;  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim. 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir, 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares, — 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 


10 


15 


Is  it  too  late  then,  Eveljm  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew — 
And,  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  bo  told  1 

We  were  fellow  mortals,  nought  beside  1 


20 


No,  indeed  !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
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And  creatas  the  love,  to  reward  the  love : 
I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 

Delayed  it  may  !«  for  more  lives  yet. 
Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  noi  a  few :        30 

Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget 

Ero  the  time  Ije  come  for  taking  you. 


But  the  time  will  come,— at  last  it  will. 

When  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant  (I  shall  say) 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still,  36 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay  1 
Wliy  your  hair  was  ajnl,er,  I  shall  divine, 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red— 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine, 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead.         40 


I  have  lived  (I  shall  say)  so  much  since  then. 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times. 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope. 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me : 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope ! 

What  is  the  issue  J  let  us  see  ! 


45 


VII. 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold  i  50 

There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young 
smile. 
And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young 
sold. 
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So  hush, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep : 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  tlie  sweet  cold  hand  I 

There,  that  is  our  secret :  go  to  sleep  I  68 

You  will  wake,  and  remeniher,  and  understand. 

— Broitmiwt, 


A   GRAMMARIAN'S   FUNERAL. 

SBOaTLY    AFTER  TUB    REVIVAL   OP   LEARNINO    IN    KIIBOPE. 

I^t  US  begin  and  carry  up  this  corpse. 

Singing  together. 
I^ave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thc^rp-s, 

Each  in  its  tether 
Sleeping  safe  in  the  l*>som  of  the  plain,  6 

Cared-for  till  cook-crow : 
Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 

Rimming  the  rock-row  1 
That's  the  appropriate  country ;  there,  man's  thought, 

Rarer,  intenser,  1" 

Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought, 

Chafes  in  the  censer. 
Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd  and  crop ; 

Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top. 

Crowded  with  culture  I 
All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels  ; 

Clouds  overcome  it ; 
No,  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel's 

Circling  its  summit. 
Thither  our  path  lies ;  wind  we  up  the  heights  I 

Wait  ye  the  warning  J 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's  ; 

He  's  for  the  morning. 
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Htep  to  a  tune,  square  chesta,  erect  each  liend,  25 

'Ware  the  lielioldoni ! 
Thin  is  our  master,  {aiiiuus,  calm  and  dead, 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd  I  sleep,  darkling  thorpe  and  eroft 

Safe  from  the  weather  I  30 

He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft. 

Singing  together. 
He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  antl  throat, 

Lyric  Apollo  I 
Long  he  lived  nameless:  how  should  spring  take  note    38 

Winter  would  follow  1 
Till  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone  ! 

Crumped  and  diminished. 
Moaned  he,  "  New  measures,  other  feet  anon  ! 

My  dance  is  finished  V  40 

No,  that 's  the  world's  way;  (keep  the  mountain-side, 

Make  for  the  city !) 
He  knew  the  signal,  and  stepped  un  with  pride 

Over  men's  pity ; 
I^ft  play  for  work,  and  grappled  with  the  world  48 

Bent  on  escaping : 
"  What 's  in  the  scroll,"  quoth  he,  "thou  keepest  furled  1 

Show  me  their  shaping, 
Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  ami  sage, — 

Give ! " — So,  he  gowned  him,  60 

Straight  got  by  heart  that  book  to  its  last  page : 

Learned,  we  f  und  him. 
Tea,  but  we  found  him  bald  too,  eyes  like  lead. 

Accents  uncertain : 
"Time  to  taste  life,"  another  would  have  said,  85 

"  Up  with  the  curtain  ! " 
This  man  said  rather,  "Actual  life  comes  nextt 

Patience  a  moment  I 
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(Irmit  I  have  iniiHtoreil  learnin|;'s  crabbed  text, 

Still  tlicie  'h  tlie  coiiiiiient. 
Let  me  know  all  I  Prate  not  of  moat  or  leant, 

Painful  or  easy  I 
Kven  to  the  crumlw  I'd  fiiin  eat  up  tlie  feoat, 

Ay,  nor  fori  queasy." 
Oh,  nulIi  a  life  as  lie  resolved  to  live, 

When  he  had  learned  it. 
When  ho  had  gathered  all  books  hod  to  give  I 

Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 
Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts — 

Fancy  the  fabric 
Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 

Kre  mortar  dab  brick  t 


CO 
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(Here's  the  town-gate  reache<l ;  there's  the  market-place 

Gaping  before  us.) 
(Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  peculiar  grace 

Hearten  our  chorus  I) 
That  before  living  he'd  learn  how  to  live — 

No  end  to  learning : 
Earn  the  means  first  —God  surely  will  contrive 

Use  for  our  earning. 
Others  mistrust  and  say,  "  But  time  escapes  ! 

Live  now  or  never ! " 
He  said,  "  What 's  time  1    Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes  1 

Man  has  Forever." 
Back  to  bis  book  then :  deeper  drooped  his  head 

Ca'culus  racked  him : 
Leaden  before,  his  eyes  grew  dross  of  lea<l : 

Tussis  attacked  him. 
"  Now,  master,  take  a  little  rest  1 " — not  he  I 

(Caution  redoubleil  1 
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Ht«p  two  a-broast,  the  way  winiU  iinrruwiy  !) 

Not  ft  whit  troul)le<l, 
llftck  to  hia  ntuUien,  {reaher  than  nt  fir»l, 

Fierce  aa  n  dragon 
He  (aouMiydroptio  with  a  "acred  thimt)  OS 

Hiiclied  at  the  flagon. 
Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Ht^Ieas  of  far  gain, 
(ireedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  nuii- 

Bud  is  uur  liargnin  I  100 

Was  ia  not  great  1  did  not  he  throw  on  flod 

(He  lovea  tlie  burtlien)  — 
God's  task  to  make  the  lieavenly  periiKl 

Perfect  the  earthen  ? 
Hid  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear  105 

Just  what  it  all  meant) 
He  would  not  discount  life,  aa  foola  do  here. 

Paid  by  instalment. 
Me  ventured  neck  or  nothing— heaven's  success 

Found,  or  earth's  failure :  no 

"  Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not ! "     He  answered  "  Yes  I 

Hence  with  life's  pale  lure ! " 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  tiling  to  pursue,  1 15 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 

His  hundred's  soon  hit : 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit.  120 

That,  has  the  world  here— should  he  nee<l  the  next. 

Let  the  world  mind  him  ! 
This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unpcrplexed 
Seeking  shall  find  him. 
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So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife, 

Ground  he  at  grammar ; 
Still,  thro'  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife ; 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  Hoti's  business — let  it  be ! — 

Properly  based  Oun — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  Z>e, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
Well,  here's  the  platform,  here's  the  proper  place  ; 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race, 

Swallows  and  curlews ! 
Here's  the  top-peak ;  the  multitude  below 

Live,  for  they  can,  there : 
This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know— 

Bui'y  this  man  there  1 
Here— here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened. 
Stars  come  and  go !     Let  joy  bi-eak  with  the  storm. 

Peace  let  the  dew  send ! 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  efl'ects  ;  1*5 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him— still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects. 

Living  and  dying.  -Brovmi>ig. 
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HERV^    KIEL. 
I. 
On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two. 

Did  the  English  fight  the  French,— woe  to  France  ! 
And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  thro'  the  blue. 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks 
pursue. 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee,    5 
With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 
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'Twaa  the  squadron  that  escaped,  witli  the  vict<jr  in  full 
chase ; 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,   in  his  great  ship, 
Damfreville ; 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 
Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ;  10 

And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
"  Help  the  winners  of  a  race ! 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbour,  take  us  quick — or, 

quicker  still. 
Here's  the  English  can  and  will ! " 

III. 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on 

board ;  15 

"  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  liave  ships  like  these  to 

pass  1 "  laughed  they  : 

"Rocks   to  starboard,    recks   to   port,    all    the   passage 

scarred  and  scored, — ■ 
Sliall  the  '  Formidable '  here  with  her  twelve  and  eighty 
guns 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow 
way. 
Trust  to  enter — where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty 
tons,  20 

And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 
Now,  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Reach  the  mooring  1    Rather  say. 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs. 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay ! "  26 


Then  was  called  a  council  straight. 
Brief  and  bitter  the  debate : 
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"Here's  the  English  at  our  heels';  woul.i  you  have  them 

take  in  tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stem  and 
bow, 
For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound  1  30 

Better  run  the  ships  aground ! " 
(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 
"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 
Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  bum  the  vessels  on  the 
beach !  3^ 

France  must  undergo  her  fate. 


:i^;i^ 


Give  the  word  ! "     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard ; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all 
these 
—A  Captain!     A  Lieutenant?     A  Mate— first,  second, 
third  J  ■*" 

No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  ! 

But  i,  siniple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for 
the  fleet, 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv^  Riel  the  Croisickese. 

VI. 

And  "What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here!"   cries 

Herv^  Kiel :  *5 

"Are  you  mad,   you   Malouins?     Are   you   cowards, 

fools,  or  rogues  1 

Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  tlie  soundings, 

tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 
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Twixt  the   oiling   here   anil   Grfeve   where   the   river 
disembogues  1 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  1     Is  it  love  the  lying's 
for  1  60 

Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day, 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 
Entei-ed  tree  and  anch6red  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 
Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  1    That  were  worse  than 

fifty  Hogues  I 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth!    Sirs,  believe  me 
there's  a  way !  55 

Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  '  Formidable '  clear. 
Make  the  others  follow  mine. 

And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  hy  a  passage  I  know 
well,  60 

Right  to  Solidor  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound  ; 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 

— Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground. 
Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life, — here's  my  head  ! "  cries 
Herv^  Kiel.  65 


Not  a  minute  more  to  wait, 

"  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great ! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron ! 
its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  ! 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace  ! 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound. 
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Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  seas 
profound  1 
See,  safe  thro'  shoal  and  rock. 
How  they  follow  in  a  flock, 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the 
ground, 
Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief ! 

80 
The  peril,  see,  is  past, 

All  are  harboured  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herv«  Kiel  hollas  "  Anchor !  "-sure  as  fate. 

Up  the  English  come  too  'ate  1 


So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm : 
They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Grive. 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay. 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 

As  they  cannonade  away ! 

'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee!" 

How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Captain's  countenance ! 

Out  burst  f.U  with  one  accord, 

"  This  is  Paradise  for  Hell ! 

Let  France,  let  France's  King 

Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing ! " 

What  a,  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

"  Herv4  Riel ! " 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 
Not  a  sympton  of  surprise 
In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes. 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 
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Then  said  Damfreville,  "  My  friend, 
I  must  spebk  out  at  the  end, 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard. 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips : 
You  have  saved  the  King  liis  ships, 

You  must  name  your  own  reward. 
Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  ! 
Demand  what'er  you  will, 
France  remains  you  debtor  still. 
Ask  to  heart's  content  and  have! 
Damfreville." 


105 


no 


or   my  name's    not 


Then  &  beam  of  fun  outbroke 

On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke,  116 

As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 

Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue : 

"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

A,  -<  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it 
but  a  run  1 —  120 

Since  'tis  ask  and  have,  I  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore . 

Come !     A  good  whole  holiday  I 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle 
Aurore !  " 

That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more.         125 


Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell ; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
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but  for   whom   had   gone   to 


On  a  single  fishin-    mack, 
In  memory  of    the  man 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England 
bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris :  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank !  -a      i 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herv6 
Kiel. 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
Herv^  Kiel,  accept  my  verse  1 
In  my  verse,  Herv«  Kiel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honour  France,  love   thy  wife,    the 

Belle  Aurore ! 

— BrtmmiHfj. 


NOTES  ON  TENNYSON. 


r'  SIR  GALAHAD. 

First  published  in  1842. 

In  Malory's  Morte  tTArthur,  Sir  Galahad  is  the  knight  who  lived 
*a  clean  maiden'  and  in  consequence  saw  the  Holy  Grail.  Tennyson 
seizes  upon  this  personage  to  embody  a  type  of  the  combination  of 
ascetic  and  knightly  virtue— of  that  devotion  to  an  ideal  which  led  the 
devotee  to  disregard  earthly  ties  and  bodily  needs,  and  to  live  in  a 
spiritual  ecstasy.  This  poem  represents  the  masculine  side  of  the  same 
spiritual  condition  which  is  unfolded  in  St.  Agnea'  Eve.  Sir  Galahad 
reappears  in  the  Idylla  of  the  KiJig,  being  one  of  the  prominent 
personages  in  The  Holy  QraU. 

5.  ihattering;.  The  epithet  is  used  to  denote  the  broken  aud  stunning 
Bounds  of  a  trumpet  peal. 

9.  lists.  Originally  the  barriers  that  enclosed  the  ground  for  a 
tournament,  then  the  ground  itself, 

11-12.  The  lady  spectators  scattered  Bowers  upon  the  successful 
combatants,  from  the  galleries  which  overlooked  the  lists. 

18.  crypt.     Underground  cell. 

21-22.  He  refers  to  the  vision  of  the  HolyGrail  which  appeared  only 
to  the  pure,  and  to  the  special  favour  of  heaven  which  such  vision 
indicates. 

2o.  crescent.    The  crescent  moon. 

31.  stalls.  The  seats  belonging  to  the  clergy  in  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral. 

42.  the  Holy  Grail.  The  word  *  grail'  or  'graal,'  means  originally  a 
bowl.  According  to  the  legend  found  in  Malory,  the  Sangreal,  or  holy 
grail  was  the  vessel  in  which  Jesus  sacrificed  the  paschal  lamb  (or 
according  to  some  vereious,  the  cup  which  he  used  at  the  Last  Supper). 
With  this  vessel  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  wound  upon  the  Cross.  Joseph  brought  it  to  Britain  (see 
Faery  Queen,  ii.,  10,  63).  It  could  not  be  seen  by  an^  om  who  was  not 
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perfectly  para,  and  lo  wm  loit.  Tha  Orail  had  inyitioal  and  miraoulana 
powara,  and  to  find  it  bacanie  one  of  the  queata  of  the  Kniijkta  of  the 
Bound  Table.  Tennyaon  haa  treated  the  avbjeot  mora  fully  io  hia 
'Soly  Orail,'  one  of  ;he  IdylU  of  Uie  King, 

•1. 

Ever  'minat  that  aaaaon  ooniia 
Wherein  our  Savtoiir'e  birth  ie  oelebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  elnfeth  all  nlfht  longr. 

— tfumlel,  1. 1. 

63.  theleadi.  Zrarfwaa  the  ooihinon  covering  for  roof  a  of  aubatanttal 
bnilJinga  in  earlier  timea.  It  haa  been  anggeated  that  thia  noiao  of  hail 
opon  the  roof  ia  inconsiatent  with'l.  S2. 

61.  According  to  Malory'a  account  of  Sir  Galahad'a  death,  Joaaph  of 
Arimathea  appeara  to  him  and  aaya:  "thou  haat  reaenibled  me  in 
two  thinga,  in  that  thou  haat  aeen  the  marvela  of  the  Sangreal  and  in 
that  thou  hast  been  a  clean  maiden." 


NOTBS  ON  BROWNING. 


THE  LOST  LEADER. 

Vint  pahhBhtib,  Sett,  and  Pometrnnaus,  ISii.    The  po«t  in  187J 
in  .nswer  to  an  inquiry  a.  to  the  origin.!  of  th«  inaginary  Loat  Le.,ler' 
wrote  u  follow,  :_•■  I  did  in  my  haaty  youth  pre.ume  to  uae  the  grutt 
and  venerated  per»onality  of  Wonlsworth  aa  a  ,«rt  of  painter'i  model  • 
one  from  wh.ch  thia  or  the  other  particular  feature  may  be  aidected  and 
turne<I  to  account:  had  I  intended  more,  above  all.  auch  a  bolJneaa  aa 
portraying  the  entire  man,  I  ahould  not  have  talked  about  'handful,  of 
ailver  and  bit.  of  ribbon. '    The»  never  influenced  the  change  of  politic 
in  the  great  poet ;  who.,  defection,  nevertlielera,  accompanied  aa  it  waa 
bya.-jularfaceaboatof  hi,.peci»l  party,  waa  to  my  juvenile  appre- 
hen.ion  and  even  to  my  mature  oonaideration,  an  event  to  deplore." 
2.  ribud.    The  ordinary  badge  of  .uch  honour,  a.  knighthood. 
4.  There  ii  an  ellipais  of  "which"  before  "ahe." 
8.  pufple.    The  colour  anociated  with  royalty,  and  hence  with  rwik. 
29-32.  It  i.  heat  that  the  Lo.t  Leader  ahould  throw  himulf  with  all 
vigour  into  the  new  cauae  which  he  haa  embraced ;  but,  at  length  in 
another  world  he  will  learn  that  we  were  in  the  right,  and  repentant 
and  pardoned  will  Uke  the  poeition  due  to  hi.  resplendent  power. 


THE  ITAUAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Originally  publiahed  in  I'elU  and  Pomegranate;  VII.,  I84S,  where 
it  waa  entitled  "England  in  Italy." 

The  poem  deal,  with  an  imaginary  incident  such  aa  might  have 
happened  in  the  long  .truggle  of  lulinn  patriot,  to  free  themBelve. 
from  Auatrian  domination,  aometime  before  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  greaii  Italian  revolutioni,t  Maazini  read  this  poem  to  aome  of  hia 
fellow  exile,  in  England,  to  .how  how  au  Eiigliahman  eould  .ympathiae 
with  them, 
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MOTM  ON  BBOIfatMa. 


19.  Hatternieh.  A  diitinguiihol  Auitrutn  itataiman,  took  a  promt- 
nnt  p«rt  in  European  affalra  from  Iha  oloaing  yean  o(  tho  Napolaonio 
war,  lubuquently  tlia  dominating  peraonality  in  Auatrian  afiUn,  with 
•  atrong  tendency  to  ieren  and  daapotio  maaaurai. 

26.  Lombardy.   Tlie  central  diatrict  of  Italy  from  the  Po  to  the  Alpi. 

74.  Padua.    Italian  city  vnt  of  Venice. 

75.  duomo.     Cathedral. 

76.  Tenebra.  A  eervico  held  on  Good  Friday,  when  the  obnrch  i« 
darkened  (hence  the  name  ;  Latin  Untbrat  meana  darkneaa). 


EVELYN    HOPE. 
Fint  published  in  Mm  and  Womm,  ISM. 
19.  horoMope.    T><e  poaition  of  the  planeti  at  the  time  of  birth, 


which,  according  to  astrology,  detemiinad  the  fate  of  tlio  child. 

29-30.     Immortality  i>,  a«  uaual  in  Browning's  poemi,  conceived  aa 
a  seriei  of  itagee  of  exiitence— the  earthly  being  one. 


A  GRAMMARIAN'S  FUNERAL. 

Firit  published  in  Utti  and  Women,  18M.  The  Grammarian  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  those  scholars  who,  "shortly  after  the  revival  of 
learning,"  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
with  extraordinary  ardour  and  faith  in  the  importance  of  their  work. 
The  poem  exemplifies  Browning's  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  an  end  beyond  ourselves,  and  the  faith  that  such 
genuine  eJfort  and  aspiration  will  have  their  reward— if  it  in  this  life, 
then  in  some  later  stage  of  the  soul's  development  (compare,  in  tho 
matter  of  love,  Xmlyn  Hope).  Browning  has  a  penchant  for  exem- 
plifying his  ideas  in  extreme  cases  (of.  his  The  Statue  attd  the  Bust)  j  he 
is  quite  aware  that  there  is  an  element  of  absurdity  in  the  Grammarian's 
devotion  to  what  may  seem,  to  us  at  least,  trivial ;  and  this  element  of 
the  grotesque  is  reflected  in  the  occasional  extraordinary  rhymes  {e.g., 
6-8,  70-72).  **The  union  of  humour  with  intense  seriousness,  of  the 
grotesque  with  the  stately,  is  one  that  only  Browning  could  have 
compassed,  and  the  effect  ie  singularly  appropriate."    {Symmu). 


A  OaAMMARUN'a  TVtlMAL. 
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MschM  the  higheit  •unimit,  where  he  i>  to  h.  l„.ri.,i      il  '^ 

oT^e^herhtrr-'*^--^-'-^^^^^^ 

onrsir^trrrcEX""" "  ■""•  "^"■•-  --''"^ 
unrthe';7„f:rwr '•-"'•• '"'•''''"'•''-  '•»-•-'  ^-  - 

so.    The  gown  i.th..ymbol  of  the  .ohol«'.  life. 

Ah  but .  mw,  rwch  rt,ould  .xcwd  hli  gntp 
Orwlufi»hMvenfor! 
^  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

On  „«h  th.  brokm  ««:  l„  ,h,  !,«„„,  .  p.^^,  „„„j 

See  >]«>  &»/  and  Rdbhi  £m  Szra. 

129-30.  Hoti,  Oun  are  Greek  conjunction.. 

^- to^  AX  ^^::t..:s^'  ""°^ "-- 
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■OTU  0«  BROWMlNO. 


HERV£  RIEL. 

Pint  pnbliihtd  in  OonMa  Mafnttitt,  Msreh,  ISTI.  BrownloKluvliig 
bMB  Mkad  (of  •  oontributloD  tuwarUa  Mniling  (<j<i<1  to  th«  Pariaiani 
afur  th<  OirnuD  liega,  wn>M  this  po«n  bMwi  upon  biitorio  futa,  uid 
lent  tha  prouaaill,  £100,  to  tha  fund.  Ha  wia  at  th*  tima  living  »t 
Craalo,  k  fiahing-villkga  o(  Brittanj  at  tha  month  ot  tha  Loira,  tha 
DAtiva  plAoa  of  tha  baro. 

1.  tht  Hopit.  On  tha  ooMt  of  Fruioa  oppoaila  the  Iila  of  Wight, 
wbara  tha  English  snd  Dutch  Heata  ilafastad  the  French  in  1692. 

S,  St  Malo.  Iilat  tnil  town  on  the  oppoaite  liila  of  the  peninsuls  to 
tha  Hugua,  at  tha  month  of  the  Konue. 

18.  twain  and  eicbty.  Liberal  trsnslstion  of  the  French  'quktre- 
Tingt.duuse.' 

43.  Tourrill*.    The  French  AdminiL 

44.  Crolsickese.     Native  of  Le  Croisio. 
46.  Mtlouiu.    Nstivee  of  8t.  Mslo. 

49.  Grivc    The  great  stretch  of  aand  esatward  uf  St.  Malo. 
53.  Selider.    A  fort. 

121-5.  Thia  is  tha  poet'a  only  departure  from  historic  facts ;  Riel 
■sksd  and  got  a  furlough  for  Ufa. 
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